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FANTASTIC FICTION. 

Some fragments of the ‘Arabian Nights’ 
are to be found in the ‘Pleasant Nights’ of 
Straparola, who wrote before the * Arabian 
Nights’ were known in Europe. But Strapa- 
rola might have got, and is supposed to have 
‘ot, some of his stories directly from the 

st. It is, however, strange to find the 
same stories in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ and in 
the folk traditions of the north of Europe. 
The Persian tales are excellent, and some- 
times hardly inferior to their Arabian cousins, 
but they undoubtedly have had some French 
additions to them, made by the hand of their 
translator into that language. The Turkish 
stories seem to be more genuinely Oriental, 
but for the most part have less fancy. One 
might have supposed that superior people 
would have thought the Arabian and Per- 
sian tales charming, even though they 
considered them to be mere trifles. Some 

yple, however, are not charmed by them. 
Bichon Atterbury, writing to Pope on the 
subject of the Arabian tales, expresses 
himself thus :— 

“To read those two volumes through, liking 
them as little as I do, would be a terrible penance. 
Iwill never believe that you have any keen relish 


of them. Who that Petit de la Croise is, the pre- 
tended author of them, I cannot tell, but, observing 
how full they are in the description of dress, &c., 
cannot help thinking them the product of some 
woman’s imagination.” 


| The reference to Petit de la Croix seems to 


|show that the bishop was alluding to the 


| 


| marvellous stories w 


Persian tales, of which Petit de la Croix 
was the translator. Although, as has pre- 
viously been remarked, a few samples had 
een picked up by Straparola, and perhaps 
by others, the greater treasures of Oriental 
fiction were not disclosed to Europe before 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
The French then turned their attention to 
the East, and also began to give heed to the 

i hich, coming originally 
from the East, lay latent, preserved by 


| tradition, amongst all the nations of Europe. 


D’Herbelot, the author of the ‘ Bibliothéque 
Orientale’ ; Galland, translator of the‘ Arabian 
Nights’; Petit de la Croix, translator of the 
Persian tales and the Turkish tales; 
Perrault, collector of folk-tales; Madame 
d’Aulnoy, writer of fairy stories founded on 
folk-tales; Anthony Hamilton, also author 
of fairy stories founded on folk-tales, and 
travestier of, the ‘Arabian Nights,’ were 
all contemporaries, and died about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century or 
twenty years later. Madame d’Aulnoy in 
her fairy tales was indebted to Straparola 
and Basile; but she must also have had 
access to other folk-stories, for there is a 
strong resemblance between ler work and 
Northern folk-stories which are not in the 
small collection made by her contemporary 
Perrault. Count Hamilton’s story of * Fleur 
d’Epine’ is almost entirely manufactured 
out of a couple of Scandinavian folk-tales. 
After the time of Galland there arose a host 
of writers who deluged the world with imita- 
tions of Eastern stories. Members of the 
French Academy, gentlemen and ladies of 
quality, lawyers and abbés, all wrote after this 
manner. Often the plan was to divide the 
series into one thousand and one fragments, 
though fortunately the authors seldom got 
through more than one-fifth of their in- 
tended labours. Voltaire was affected by the 
Oriental mania, and wrote ‘ Zadig’ and other 
Eastern tales. Cazotte had a hand in the 
continuation of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ and 
is responsible for some inferior fairy stories ; 
but he was really inspired when he wrote his 
‘Diable Amoureux.’ Afterwards came the 
‘Vathek’ of Beckford. True genius, though it 
may occasionally be a little extravagant, is al- 
most always allied to good taste. In‘ Vathek’ 
taste and genius are equally conspicuous ; and 
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this is the only tale written in imitation of | be called Eastern, though the scene of them 


Oriental fiction which equals, and ag 
transcends, what it copies. In works like | 
Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Swift's ‘Gulli- | 
vers Travels,’ and Voltaire’s romances, the | 
marvellous is only used as a means to some 
instructive end. Many have been 
voyages to the sun and to the moon; and 
very dull they generally are. If one adds 
the ‘ Undine’ of La Motte Fouqué to‘ Vathek’ 
and the ‘Diable Amoureux,’ the three most 
beautiful modern prose stories dealing with 
the marvellous will have been brought into 
conjunction. Cazotte says that he wrote the 
‘Diable Amoureux’ in one day. Beckford 
wrote his ‘ Vathek’ in an exceedingly short 
time. Both these authors lived to the age of 
eighty, and though they wrote much besides, 
neither of them has produced anything of 
vitality, or worthy of vitality, except the 
above-mentioned works, which occupied so 
very small a portion of their time. 

Wieland in ‘Prince Biribinker,’ a story in 
‘Don Sylvio von Rosalba, has travestied 
fairy and fantastic fiction; but his story, 
though somewhat obscene, is itself very good 
fantastic fiction. Muszeus did not originate 
his stories, although indeed it is said that he 
invented one of them concerning Riibezahl 
in order to explain the name. But he col- 
lected some excellent traditions, and put 
them into very good form. Hoffmann was a 
most original writer. The best of his fan- 
tastic stories is the ‘Golden Pot.’ 
fancy is there blent with a strain of genuine 
humour, and the union of the supernatural 
impossibilities with the possibilities of real 
life is generally well executed. The most 
inartistic thing in the story is the conclusion, 
where a German student of modern times is 
carried away into an impossible fairyland. 
The unbridled imagination of Hoffmann 
went too far. Even these marvellous stories 
should beconsistent with themselves. Granted 
the supernatural machinery, the rest should 
not be incongruous. But Hoffmann made his 
story impossible on any hypothesis. Hauff 
wrote two good stories, the ‘ Dwarf with the 
Long Nose’ and the ‘Cold Heart’; but the 
rest of his supernatural work is mediocre. 
Especially absurd are his imitations of 
Oriental fiction. Almost in every line he 
displays his utter ignorance of the East. He 
might have corrected his blunders by a care 
ful perusal of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ even 
though he never had the opportunity of 
riding upon a camel. 

The name of Washington Irving occurs as 
the writer of some of the most charming 
Eastern stories, for his Moorish stories may 


is in Spain. But he did not invent them, 
They are really Eastern. He simply told 
them again, improving them with his own 
style, grace, and humour. These Eastern 


| stories, and indeed all stories of the fantastic 


the | 


| 


Wild | 


kind, are the most difficult things to do well 
and the easiest things to do badly. Of 
Washington Irving’s other fantastic fiction 
the same may be said as of his Oriental 
tales. He did not invent his stories, but he 
clothed them with a charm peculiarly his 
own. E. YARDLEY, 


SHAKESPEARE THE “KNAVISH” AND 
RABELAIS. 

ALTHOUGH ingenuity has almost been ex- 
hausted in eulogy of Shakspere, yet from 
his own days to ours there have been 
some discordant voices. Within about forty 
years of his death we have a reference to 
“the knavish Shakspere.” As this is not 
mentioned in the volumes of allusions to him 
issued by the New Shakspere Society, it may 
be desirable to call attention to it. 

The first edition of Thomas Blount’s 
‘Academy of Compliments’ is dated in the 
British Museum Catalogue 29 January, 1654, 
that is, according to our present reckoning, 
1655. There was a second edition in 1656 
with additions, a third in 1664, a fourth in 
1670, and a fifth in 1683. The book is 
pedantic, but contains some noteworthy 
matter. For the present it is enough to cite 
the Shaksperean reférence. Blount, in addi- 
tion to a treatise on ‘English Rhetorique, 
gives examples of “commonplaces,” formulas, 
instructions for addressing letters, a collection 
of letters intended apparently as models of 
epistolary style or else for service as a com- 
plete letter-writer, and instructions as to 
“superscriptions for letters to be addressed 
to all sorts of persons.” 

One of the letters reads :— 

LXXVIIL. 
To a Friend upon his Marriage. 

Sir,—I have of late with-held from you the 
Characters of my hand, though not the well-wishes 
of my heart, conceiving you as close in the pursuit 
of your fair Daphne, as Phebus was of his, when the 
breath of his mouth disorder’d her disheveled hair: 
For I perceive you have now ran_ so, as happily to 
take the Virgin prize; may you be ever mutually 
happy. There now only remains the mefamorphoss 
(not into the Beast with two backs, which the 


knavish Shakespear speaks of) but of that more 
ingenious, two into one, unws, una into unum, which 
you have hinted so modestly in yours. Your Daphne 
| hope (before the arrival of this Paper) will be con- 
verted not only into Bays, but Rosemary, which is 
one fragrancy, 


due to her perfections (if you have 
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as I doubt not) given her a true character) more 
than the Pen gave Apollo's Mistress. Let this 
therefore suffice to give you both the Parabien or 
Hymen’s honours and fe licities, and to let you know 
I shall both expect and be ambitious to wear a 
sprig in honour of her, nor will I fail heartily to 
commend you both to the great President of the 
wedding of Cana in Galilee, that he may turn 
the bitter Waters of your long expectation into the 
Wine of a happy and contented life, made up with 
the blessing of a good and pious posterity; In 
which devotion | atlectionate sly rest 
Sir, Your humble Servant, 


The quotation is from Iago’s speech in the 
first scene of ‘Othello. The letter of H. T. 
and the speech of Iago are alike conceived in 
a vein of humour that is somewhat discon- 
certing to the squeamish stomachs of more 
modern times. 

lago’s phrase is Rabelaisian, for in the 

third chapter of the ‘ Life of Gargantua’ we 
read that he 
“en son eage virile espousa Gargamelle, fille 
du roy des Parpaillos, belle guouge, et de bonne 
troigne. Et faisoyent eulx deux souvent ensemble 
la beste a deux dos, ioyeusement se frottent leur 
lard, tant que elle engroissa dung beau filz, et le 
pourté iusques a lunzier moys. 
The words in Shakspere are a more literal 
rendering of the phrase of Rabelais than is 
the version of the prince of Rabelaisian trans- 
lators, Sir Thomas Urquhart. On turning to 
Dr. Howard Furness’s excellent variorum 
edition of ‘ Othello, a reference to Gargantua 
will be found. Voltaire made it a reproach 
to Shakspere that he had employed so coarse 
an expression. [t was not the indecency, but 
the coarseness that repelled him, we may pre- 
sume, and he was apparently unaware that 
the words were to be ee also in a French 
classic. But let us be just to Voltaire. Whilst 
he criticizes Shakspere, he acknowledges his 
genius, and speaks of ‘Othello’ as a “belle 
tragédie.” It is perhaps useless to speculate 
whether Shakspere had read Rabelais or had 
heard the phrase in conversation. 

Meanwhile to the unknown H. T. belongs 
the distinction of being the only man who 
has spoken of the “ knavish” Shakspere. 

Wiiuiam E. A. Axon. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BOOKS. 
(Continued from 9% S. vi. 466.) 

A FEW years ago | called the attention of 
the Manchester Shakspere Society to some 
passages in Florio's to which 
Shakespeare probably alludes, and which 
were not then noticed by the commen- 
tators. I quoted the passages in which “ dis- 
course of reason” occurs, but I knew that 
the phrase appears in the works of old 


authors published long before 1603. It 
would, in fact, be easy to fill many pages of 
‘N. & Q with extracts from them containing 
this phrase, but a few examples may suftice. 
Hooker uses it several times in his ‘ Eccle- 
siastical Polity’ 


** Philosophy we are warranted to take heed of ; 
not that philosophy which is true and sound know- 
ledge attained by natural discourse of reason, but 
that philosophy which to bolster up heresey or error 
casteth a fraudulent shew of reason upon the 
simple, which are not able to withstand such 
cunning.” —Book iii. 8. 

““We agree with those men, by whom human 
laws are defined to be ordinances, which such as 
have lawful authority given them for that purpose, 
do probably draw from the laws of nature and God, 
by discourse of reason oteee with the influence of 
devine grace.” — Book iii. 

““Whatsoever the mean be they know it by, if 
the knowledge thereof were possible without dis- 
course of natural reason, W hy should none be found 
capable thereof but only men, nor men till such 
time as they come unto ripe and full ability to work 
by reasonable understanding? The whole drift of 
the scripture of God, what is it, but only to teach 
theology? Theology, what is it, but the science of 
things ‘devine? What science can be attained unto, 
without the help of natural discourse of reason ?”— 
Book iii. 8. 

“The mysteries of our religion are above the 
reac h of our understanding, above the discourse of 
man’s reason, above all that any creature can com- 
prehend.”—Book v. 63. 


But these books of the ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity’ 
were published only a few years before 1603 : 
book iii. in 1595 and book v. in 1597, while 
books vi., vii., and viii., from which I have 


| not quoted, were published after 1600 ; there- 
| fore I will give a few extracts from an older 


book, ‘The Academie of Philosophie,’ written 
by Peter de la Primaudaye, in which the 
“E pistle dedic wre to the King” (of France), 
not the translator T. B. C.’s “Epistle dedica- 
torie,” concludes & these words :— 

beesech to your Majestie in 


a are some instances of “discourse of 
reason” from Primaudaye :— 

“By the grace and help of God, the mind is 
able to contirme itselfe against any passion through 
discourse of reason before it be in force, and during 
the vehemencie thereof, to fortifie itselfe against it.’ 

‘**He was endued with an excellent and quicke 

virite, apt to conceive, and with a tirme memorie, 
able to retaine them altogether: and this may be 
seene in many. But the perfection of these two 
great gifts of nature, is a good and sound judge- 
ment, proceeding from ponde ring, and from a 
firme discourse of reason lightened by the spirit of 

God, and by the same spirit purged from error, 
illusion, and all vaine opinion, which are usual in 
man, and hinder him com judging aright of the 


| truth. 
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“The merchant sailing on large and terrible seas, 
may reape profite by his trafficke, but bought with 
the worl of his life, 
atrimonie. Neither can this be done except he 
hove first laide a good ground of his voiage upona 
sure (discourse and upon the direction of 
a good and wise pilot. 

‘The most sensible, common and true opinion 
which the wisest amongst the Philosophers had of 
the soule, is that which divideth it into two parts 
onely, under which all the rest are comprised: 
the one being spiritual and intelligible, where the 
the other brutish, which is 
and ¢ 


all evill 


of reas sOn, 


discourse of reason is: 
the sensuall will of itself wandering 
where all motions contrarie to reason, and 
desires have their dwelling. 

“The soule of man (as Pythag roras said) is com- 
pounded of understanding, knowledge, opinion and 
sence, from which things all knowledge and arts 
proceed, and of which man _ called reasonable 
that is apt to discourse hy reaso 

*The nature of man is like to: a paire of balance. 
For if he be not guided with knowledge and reason 
unto the better part, of it selfe it is carried to the 
weorse. And although a man be well borne, yet if he 
have not his judgement fined, and the discoursing 
part of his mind purged with the reasons of 
philosophic, it will fall often into grosse faults such 
as beseem not a prudent man.” 

I have now quoted few of the many 
passages in Primaudaye’s book in which 
this phrase occurs. Primaudaye also uses 
* discourse” in connexion with other words, 
such as “discourses of philosophy,” “dis- 
coursing of the mind,” “ discourse of reason 
and judgement”; and Hooker uses “ discourse 
of wit”: 

“Our lives in this world are partly guided by 
rules, and partly directed by examples. To con- 
clude out of ; general rules and axioms by discourse 
of wit our duties in every particular action, is both 
troublesome and many times so Yr of difficulty, 
that it maketh deliberations hard and tedious to 
the wisest men. Ecclesiastical Polity,’ book v. 

Discourse of reason may mean the use or 
exercise of reason, and the line in ‘ Hamlet’ 
in which it occurs, 

O God! a beast that wants discourse of reason, 
may signify 

O God ! a beast that wants ‘he use of reason. 


Although in many of the books published | 


during the reign of Queen Elizabeth “ dis- 
course of reason” often occurs, in others it 
never appears. 
oouentiy in many old authors long before 


Shakespeare wrote any of his plays, I think | 


it is reasonable to conclude that at that 
time “discourse of reason” was often used 
in conversation by educated men and women. 
At some future time I intend to give my 
reason for believing that this phrase was 
known to Hooker before he went to Oxford, 
and to Shakespeare in the days of his youth 
at Stratford-on-Avon. W. L. Rusuton. | 

(To be continued.) 
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AND QveERIES’: CORRECTIONS 
p- 43. )— Many 
B. for this list, 


NoTEs 
GENERAL INDEXES. 
thanks are due to 
About eight years ads 1 sent a similar 
list, but it never appeared. I now forward a 
few additional errors and omissions :— 

First SERIES. 

P. 1. Classified Articles, add 
Medals, Milton, Newspapers. 

P. 53 b. Twenty-one references (Fable to 
Falconer) are misplaced. They should head 
the letter F, not Families, as at pre- 
sent. 

P. 64 b. 

P. 77 a. Lady- 

P. 133 b. In Memoriam, 
of 277. 

P. 140 a. Warrington, for 249 read 248. 

P. 144 a. Witcheraft, after Huntingdon 
insert x. 144. 


London, 


ry ey for v. 8 read vy. 9. 
sird, insert 254. 
read 227 in lieu 


SECOND SERIES. 
Classified Articles, add American, 
Junius, London, Milton. 
P. 48 a. D’Auvergne, for 195 read 194. 
P. 90 b. City arms, for ix. read x. 
P. 97 a. Medals, Pretender, add ii. 494; 
v. 148, 417 ; ix. 152, 412. 
P. 121 a. Not lost, but gone before, add 507. 
P. 141 b. Stella and Dean Swift, add ix. 44. 
Turrp SERIES. 
P. 1. Classified Articles, add London. 
P. 83 a. Knives, their history, for 296 read 


P. 1 
Bible, [rish, 


P. 107 b. Pinnock, for 499 read 449. 

P. 128 a. Serjeants’ rings, iv. 252 omitted. 
FourtH SERIES. 

P. 1. Classified Articles, add Bells, Bible, 

| Coins, Hymns, Inscriptions, Lreland, Irish, 

| Junius, London, Marriage, Medals, Miltoniana, 

| Mottoes, Scottish. 

P. 14 a. Belsoni, read Belzoni. 


P. 35 a. Caricatures, for iv. 294 read iv. 


' 494. American, ix. 37 omitted. 


P. 64 a. Rheumatism recipes, add i. 470. 
P. 65 a. Font at Dunino, for 429 read 439. 
P. 121 a. Prujean, ii. 408 incorrect both in 


| vol. ii. and Fourth Series. 


P. 130 b. Bedesdale, read Redesdale. _ 

P. 133 b. St. Cyriacus, for vii. read viii. 
FirtH SERIEs. 

P. 1. Classified Articles, add Hymns, Lon- 


don, Miltoniana, Tavern Signs. 


SERIEs. 


P. 1. Classified Articles, add Hymns, 


Medals, Mottoes, Tavern Signs. 


P. 36 a. Busby, ii. 455 omitted. 
P. 43 a. Clarke or Clark, Jeremiah, for 


vi. read v. 


P. 1 
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P. 106 a. Green baize, for 200 read 220. 
P. 138 a. Trousers, for ii. read iii. ; for 54 
read 58. 
EIGHTH SERIEs. 
P. 1. Classified Articles, Parallel Passages 
delete. Everarp Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


THE Empire AND THE KinGpom or ARLEs. 

I have cut the following froma review in the 
Academy of 2 February of “ My First Voyage 
and my First Lie. Related by Alphonse 
Daudet to Robert H. Sherard.” [t is a curious 
example of low historical traditions survive, 
and as such is well worthy of a place in your 
columns :— 


“There are no better fellows in the world than 
the bargees of the Rhone, with their eyes clear and 
sparkling like the white wine of Condrieu, a place 
on the banks of the Rhone, the native place of 
most of them. During my voyage on the Bonnar- 
delle 1 used to amuse myself by watching them 
at their work on the barges which, like our steamer, 
were going up the river. I could see them seated, 
bare-legved, on the leader of a string of mules, 
guiding through invisible fords the sturdy animals 
who towed huge barges laden with barrels of wine 
and blocks of quarried stene. Now and again the 
man at the tiller would command ina loud voice, 
according as the boats were to go to the right or to 
the left: Emperi/......Riaume !’—(Empire, Roy- 
aume)—which to the mariners of the Rhone signi- 
fies, Port or Starboard. These terms are derived 
from the ancient appellations with which in the 
Middle Ages they distinguished the shores of the 
Kingdom of Arles and of the Empire of Germany. 
Oh, magic sound of these Provengal syllables, which 
for six hundred years have rung out ever the same 
on the winds of the Rhone. Hmpéri! Riaume ! 
Empire! Kingdom! Even to-day, when I hear 
them- for these terms are still used by the 
mariners of the Rhone—the same emotions take 
me.” 

ASTARTE. 


apsout.”—I heard this phrase 
for the first time a few days ago. It was 
used to express the action of a person moving 
about within his clothing to accommodate a 
tight or ill-fitting garment to his body: “I 
was hutchin’ about in my shirt.” 


“To TRUNK up.”—The same speaker sub- 


sequently delighted me by saying, @ propos of 
a travelling menagerie, “ The elephants went 
past a garden with cabbages in it, and did 
not they trunk them up!” “To trunk up”) 
struck me as being worthy of a place among 
the forcible English idioms of Bunyan and 
other writers, whose choice of words was | 
uninfluenced by a classical education. 


“Become.” — Recently a labouring man | 


remarked, “It becomes you to be here, when 


advisable that I should be present. This use 
of “become” is rather quaint, but correct 
enough, I imagine. LIncoLn GREEN. 


Moscow anp Lonpon Déprts.—In the 
Property Market Review, 26 January, is a 
short notice of the late Mr. J. H. Salter, the 
last proprietor of St. Chad’s Well. Near the 
forgotten spring were the huge dust and 
cinder heaps at Battle Bridge. These were 
sold to the Russians, who converted the débris 
into building material for the reconstruction 
of Moscow after the historic conflagration of 
1812, so graphically illustrated by Vassili 
Verestchagin. “Holy Mother, white-walled 
Moscow,” is thus partly rebuilt from the 
refuse of our metropolis. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 
srixton Hill. 


Ferpinanp VII.—As the last edition of 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ has been 
reprinted on terms such as to secure a very 
wide circulation, it is as well to point out 
slips when one’s attention is called to them, 
so that they may be corrected when a new 
edition is being prepared. One of these I 
met with recently on having occasion to refer 
to the account of Charles [V., King of Spain. 
His famous (or infamous) son and heir, after- 
wards Ferdinand VIL., is three times in the 
article in question called Frederick. Charles 
made no attempt to recover the throne after 
the expulsion of Joseph Bonaparte, but con- 
tinued in retirement at Rome (where he had 
gone in 1811), and died there in 1819. The 
‘Annual Register’ gives the exact date as 
20 January, but the ‘Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale’ puts it 28 November. 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


“Bartrep.”—On p. 3 of the Pall Mall 
Gazette for 12 February the words “He was 
barted in 1841” occur. The verb to Sart, 
meaning to make a bayonet, is not imbooked 
in the ‘ H.E.D., though /art. as a noun is. 

E. S. Dopeson, 

[We sincerely hope that it never will be, any 
more than fo mote. 

Lonpon EventnG Paprers.—Perhaps it may 
be of future interest to note that the Sun 
was the only evening paper published in 
London on the day of the Queen’s funeral, 
2 February. [BAGUE. 


“KNIGHTS OF THE Moon.”—Among some 
old letters, &ec., left by a gentleman who 
resided for a time in London over a century 


I am trimming these roses, to see if [ amj|ago, I found a pasteboard card, 3§ in. by 
doing them right,” meaning that it was; 2}in., bearing the following copperplate 
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impression, the personal names and dates, 
however, being written in: “ Knights of the 
Moon,” on a circled garter or belt, surrounded 
by radii, these rays forming an eight-pointed 
star similar to that of the Order of the Garter. 
In the centre of the circle formed by the belt 
above mentioned appears a crescent moon 
Then comes “Instituted Octor. 13, 1781.” 
After this follows the name of the “ knight” 
“Sir — was created Knight of this 
Order Novr, 2", 1785. Sir John Thompson, 
President.” The“knights” numbered over 700. 
[ fancy this “ Order’ 
or brothe »rhood, but as I 
it, and am curious to learn, I shall be much 
obliged by some light being thrown on the 
subject—unmixed with “ moonshine.” 
AN AMERICAN. 


Queens MEMBERS OF THE ORDER OF THE 
Garter.—7'ruth for February 21st does well 
to make the following contradiction of the 
mistake made in most of the papers that 
Jueen Victoria and Queen Alexandra are 
the only Queens who have been members of 
the Order of the Garter : 

* Queen Alexandra is the tirst Queen Consort who 
has worn a blue ribbon, but every Queen of Eng 
land, from Mary lL. downwards, has been a member 
of the Order, as a sovereign, on ascending the 
throne, becomes jpso facto a Knig cht of the Garter. 
William LV. had invended to confer a blue ribbon 
upon Queen Adelaide, but for some reason or other 
the idea was abandoned.” 

N.S 


JENERAL Buicu. (See ante, p. 24.)—Neele’s 
engraved plan of the battle of Culloden, 
which is to be found in Home’s ‘ History 
of the Rebellion, gives the name Bligh cor- 
rectly enough, but Home himself writes 
Blyth, and this misspelling has been repeated 
by several writers. 

Thomas Bligh was a cavalry officer who 
became lieutenant-colonel of the 6th 
Horse, from which he was promoted to the 
coloneley of the 20th Foot in December, 1740. 
He was raised to the rank of brigadier- 
general in May, 1745, and was employed for 
some time in that capacity in the north of 
England, taking possession of Carlisle at the 
end of December, when the rebel garrison 
surrendered to the Duke of Cumberland. 

Bligh was removed from the 20th Foot to 
the 12th Dragoons in April, 1746, was pro- 


moted to the rank of major-general in 1747, | 


and at the end of that year was removed to 
the 2nd Irish Horse. This was the old 
6th Horse, the regiment in which he had been 
lieutenant-colonel, originally the 7th Horse, 
and since 1788 designated the 5th Dragoon 
Guards. For a long period they were popu- 


was some London club 
w nothing about | 


larly known as the Green Horse, from their 
“full green” facings, waistcoats, breeches, and 
horse furniture, the trumpeters wearing also 
coats of “full green.” 

In 1754 Bligh was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-general, and in 1758 he was ep. 
trusted with the command of an expedition 
for a descent on the coast of France. The 


:| attack on Cherbourg was a success, but that 


on St. Malo, in September, was a disastrous 
failure. The retreat ill became the colonel 
of a regiment whose motto was “ Vestigia 
nulla retrorsum.” Bligh was loaded with re- 
proaches, and in October he was succeeded 
in the coloneley by John (afterwards Ear!) 
Waldegrave. 

Another misspelling which has been re- 
yeated is the name Burrel, which should be 
Barrell. W. 8. 


Saricue, Zootocicat Term.—The pronun- 
ciation of this zoological term is figured 
incorrectly in all our dictionaries, viz., as 
two syllables (sah-reeq) instead of three 
(sah-ree-yay). The stress should be upon the 
last syllable (gay). The etymology presents 
features of unusual interest. The ‘ Encyclo- 
pedic’ and ‘Century’ dictionaries merely 
state that sar/yué is from Brazilian suriqueya, 
but a much fuller account of the word is 
given by Felix de Azara in the first volume 
of his ‘ Historia Natural,’ 1802 (xxiv. 236). 
He shows that the short form, sariqué, is the 
name of a tribe of Indians in Paraguay, and 
that the long form, sariqueya, the name of 
the opossum, means “ Xefe de los Sarigués.” 
This is obviously a case of what we now call 
totemism. On the other hand, it is worth 
noting that, although from what has been 
said above it appears that sarigueya, and 
not sarigué, is the proper name for the animal, 
yet the oldest Portuguese writers on Brazil 
invariably use the shorter form. Thus Gan- 
davo’s ‘ Historia’ (1576) has “Outro ge nero de 
animaes ha na terra, a que chamam cerigoés. 
Similarly, Gabriel Soares in his ‘ Noticias do 
Brazil’ (1587) has “Serigoé é um bicho de 
tamanho de um gato grande. ” T may add 
that the editions I use of these two most 
fascinating works are those published in the 
— series of the Revista Trimensal of Rio 
de Janeiro. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


DisraeLrs Letrers. (See ante, p. 120.)— 
Two volumes of Disraeli’s letters ate ap- 
peared : (1) * Home Letters in 1830 and 1831, 
published in 1885, and (2) ‘ Correspondence 
with his Sister,’ 1886 (John Murray). The 
second volume has as motto on its title-page, 
“Forti nihil difficile,” and it is a valuable 
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record of the thoughts and feelings animat- 
ing the writer as he developed out of a 
precocious society novelist into a statesman 
of the first rank. From the first he is confi- 
dent of his future, and the easy deliberation 
of his occasional critical survey is very 
refreshing. Sir Robert Peel, ¢e.7., “attacking 
his turbot most entirely with his knife” 
Strangford considered as “an aristocratic 
Tom Moore”; Bulwer’s mother-in-law as 
“something between Jeremy Bentham and 
Meg Merrilies”; Mrs. Norton’s rival Lady 
Emmeline Wortley, with “person more 
beautiful than her poetry,” are all pithy 
with that quality of epigrammatic, hyper- 
bolical truthfulness which characterizes an 
energetic and vivacious intellect reaching out 
towards greatness. The letter dated 8 Decem- 
ber, 1837, telling of his notorious maiden 
speech in the House of Commons, is a very 
candid statement, and is signed “Yours, 
D——, in very good spirits.” Writing on 
6 February, 1845, Disraeli says in reference 
to Gladstone’s retiring speech as President 
of the Board of Trade, “ Gladstone’s address 
was involved and ineffective. He may have 
an avenir, but I hardly think it.” 
the book is singularly free from anything 
weak, mean, or deliberately uncharitable, 
and constitutes, in its own way, a treasury 
of autobiography, criticism, and history. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“Pautte.”—-From the ‘E.D.D.’ material it 
appears that this is not an uncommon word 
in the south of Scotland and Northumber- 
land. It is used especially of lambs. A 
“paulie” is one of the inferior lambs of a 
flock, a sickly or deformed lamb. It is also 
used as an adjective, as “a paulie lamb,” and 
figuratively of human beings, “a _paulie 
creature.” The word is also pronounced 


“pailie.” I can find no instance of the word 
in early Scottish literature. Query, the 
etymology ? A. L. Mayiew. 
Oxford. 


Grason Craic.—I have anengraving of a pic- 
tureof Elizabeth Throgmorton, Lady Raleigh, 
engraved by R. Bell from an original picture 
inthe possession of James T. Gibson Craig, 
Esq. I should like to find out the address of 
Mr. Craig, or, if he is dead, that of any of his 


Altogether | 
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heirs, as I wish to discover the whereabouts 
of the original picture. 
C. WicKLIFFE THROCKMORTON. 
349, Broadway, New York. 
LAMENT FoR Cuaucer.—I should be very 
much obliged if any of your readers could 
identify the author of the following lament 


for Chaucer. It occurs ina poem called ‘The ed 
Cownseyl of the Trynite,’ in an unnamed a 
volume of old English sacred poems : ai 

And eke myn mayster Chawncers now is graue, ee 
The noble rethor poet for verry certeyne, ii 
That worthy was the laurer to haue q 
Of Poetrye and the palme atteyne, ¥ 
That made fyrst to dystylle and reyne 
The volde dewe dropes ot speche and eloquence, % 
In to owre tunge thorow his excellence. Es 


And fonde the floures fyrst of Retoryke 

Owre rude speche only to enlumyne, 

That in owre tunge was neuer non hym lyke. 

For as the sunne doth on heuene shyne 

In mydday spere down to us by lyne, 

In whos presence no sterre may appere, 

Ryght so hys dities with owten eny peere, 

Euery makyng with his lyghte disteyne 

In sothfastnesse who so taketh hede, 

Wherfore non wondre thoro myn herte pleyne 

Upon his deth and for sorowe bleede 

For wante of hym now in myn greet neede, 

That shuld allas conneye and dyrecte, 

And with his supporte amend and correcte 

The wrong traces of myn rude penne, 

Ther as I erre and go not lyne ryght, 

But for that he ne maye me not kenne. 

I can no more but with alle myn myght, 

With alle myu herte and myn inward syght, 

Preye for hym now that be in hys cheste 

To god aboue to 3eue his sowle good reste. 

Maupe G. May. 

[References to Chaucer like the foregoing are 

frequent in Occleve and Lydgate. ] 


Rich arp FoTHERGILL was admitted to West- 
minster School on 17 January, 1820. He was 
born 21 May, 1806, and is said to have died in 
1821. [should be glad to ascertain his parent- 
age and the exact date of his death. 

BR. 

Joun Fox Fox was admitted to Westminster 
School on 8 January, 1787. Any particulars 
concerning his parentage and career are 

( 


desired. . 


‘Tue Progress’: Earty Eprrion 
in Frencu.—lI seek to identify an unfamiliar 
and probably scarce edition of ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ in French, my copy of which un- 
happily lacks the title-page. 

The following details are submitted not 
merely to assist my quest, but in the belief 
that the perennial interest which invests the 
immortal allegory will make them welcome 
to your readers. The little duodecimo retains 
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its frontispiece, a well-conceived and carefully 
finished copperplate engraving representing 
the pilgrim, with ample slouch hat, a pilgrim- 
bottle slung from his waist, and a substantial 
bundle on his back, lifting the ring-shaped 
knocker of a door which admits to a winding 
uphill path (with sundry houses of rest on the 
way), which leads (in virtue of an accom- 
modating perspective) by easy stages to the 
Celestial City in the not remote background. 
Over the door is inscribed “ Heurtez et il 
Vous Sera Ouvert!” The finish and detail 
of the picture are in marked contrast with the 
rude and barbarous embellishments of the 
early English editions. But the main interest | 
centres in the nine pages of “ Preface au 
lecteur Chretien,” 
the “illustrious dreamer’ 
flesh. Says the writer: 


was still in the 


* L’Auteur de ce Traité est un Ministre Anglois, 
nommeé Jean Bunian, Pasteur d'une Eglise dans la 
Ville de Bedfort en Angleterre, ot il fait luire sa 


lumiére devant les hommes, non seulement par ses 
excellens enseignemens, mais aussi par la pureté 
une vie sainte & one mplait ivant bon témoign 
age de tous, comme Jean le disoit de Demetrius, 
3 Ep. v. 12. Mais fobs on ne le connoitroit pas 
dailleurs, ce petit Ecrit, aussi bien que tous les 
autres quil a mis au jour, dont quelques-uns sont 
méme genre que celui-ci, suffi: vient pour faire 

mnoitre la profonde intelligence & la counoissance 
qu ‘il a dans les choses Spirituelles & Divines. 


| 


written apparently while | 


Following this eulogium of the author comes | 


a brief analysis or scheme of the work, and a 
defence of the use of emblem and allegory in 
a book of this kind, coupled with the state- 
ment that the author himself at first experi- 
enced a misgiving in respect thereto, 

‘mais qu’enfin il ceda aux avis de 
sonnes sages & pieuses, qui luy conseillerent de 
mettre son QOuvrage sous la presse, & de le re- 
pandre dans le monde, comme une amorce pour 
gagner quelques Ames, 

This the translator must have learnt 
Bunyan’s familiar rimed apology, 
omitted from this edition. 


quelques per- 


from 
which is 


His final allusions are valuable, as indicating 


the phenomenal book had 
already attained. He remarks :— 

“Certes, s'il est aussi bien reeu des Francois, 
comme il l’'a été des Ang lois, qui Tont tellement 
gouté, qu’il s’en est fait plusieurs Editions en Angle- 
terre, dans peu de tems, le Traducteur n’aura pas 
lieu de se re pentir de sa peine, ni] Imprimeur de sa 
dépense ; & cela pourra encourager lun & l'autre A 
donner encore au Public un ize, de notre 
Auteur (qui est comme la suite de celui ci) int itule 

# Voyage cde la Chrétienne & de ses Enfans.’ re 
reste, il est bon d’avertir qu’on a déja vu une Tra- 
Francoise de cet Ouvrage, qui a été im- 
primée en Hollande, il y a plusieurs années ; mais 
comme elle a été faite par un Wallon, qui parle 
Flamend, en Frangois, elle est si mauvaise, qu’on ne 
la peut lire qu’avec degout. C'est pourquoi l’on a 


popularity the 


| to “ wabbling” 


cru faire plaisir aux bonnes dames, d’en faire une 
autre toute nouvelle, qui fut un peu plus Francoise.” 

If from these scanty data any reader can 
help me to the name of the translator, and 
the dates of the first and subsequent editions 
(if any), I shall esteem myself his debtor. 

CHARLES 

Torquay. 

(The first French translation recognized by biblio- 
graphers is anonymous. It is entitled ** Voyage du 
Chrétien et de la Chrétienne vers I’Eternité Bien- 


heureuse, traduit en francois. Neufchatel, 1716, 
in Svo.” Reprinted Bale, 1728, 2 vols., 12mo; 
Colmar, 1821, l2mo; Valence, 1828, l2mo. “Le 
Pélerinage d’un nommé Chrétien, écrit sous 


PAllégorie d’une Songe, traduit_de l'anglais (par 
Robert Estienne),” appeared at Paris, Savoye (sic), 
772, in I8mo. Other editions were issued in 1793, 
1820, 1824, 1825. The early editions were printed 
abroad, presumably because the book was a. garded 
in France as heretical. ] 


PopuLaTion oF Towns.—Can any readers 
of ‘ N. & Q.’ refer me to any work or article 
dealing with the populations of English 
towns prior to the ofticial censuses } The only 
matter I can find so far is that in Macaulay's 
famous third chapter on ‘The Condition of 
England in 1685,’ STUDENT. 


“Wassiine.” — On p. 486 of his ‘First 
Principles’ Herbert Spencer uses what he 
admits to be an inelegant word, “ wabbling.” 
At first I took this to be a printer’s error, 
until reading lower down the same page | 
found the word “ wabbling” repeated. How 
long has the change from “ wobbling’ 
been in current use? Who 


| was the first literary genius to discover it! 


iC ooper, 


| seek 


What did it originate from? Was it borrowed 
from the peculiar es ofas pinning- top! 
. L. R. Bresvar. 


BRANDRETH =: the purpose of 
obtaining some genealogical information, | 
should like to learn the addresses of any of 
the children, or other relatives, of Mrs. 
Brandreth, who was a daughter of the late 
Henry John Shepherd, Q.C., Bencher of 
Lincoln's Inn, Recorder Abingdon, &e. 

Geo. EaKINs. 

Osgoode Hall, Toronto, 


Cot. Tuomas Coorper.—Where can in- 
formation be obtained concerning Thomas 
a colonel in Oliver Cromwell’s army, 
whose family possessed land in Oxfordshire! 
also genealogical information as to 
the descendants of the family. 

Artuur L. Cooper. 

Reading. 


“Mary's Cuapre.”—I have an old concert 
ticket by W. Hogarth, engraved by Jane, 
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which bears the ein ‘nd “Mary’s Chappel, 
Five at Night.” Above this inscription is a 
represent: ition of a party of musicians playing 
various instruments. [ should be grateful if 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could tell me what 
“ Mary’s Chappel ” this refers to. A. 


Earty METuopists AND Parisu Cuurcu.- 
I have read somewhere that John Wesley 
compelled his class-leaders to attend all 
services in their parish church, on pain of 
dismissal from oftice. Can any reader give 
an instance bearing on this ? No doubt there 
were fewer services to attend then. 
[BAGUE. 
Lonpon CuurcHEs.—Is any account pub- 
lished of the monuments and brasses in 
London churches? (Mrs.) J. H. Corr. 


the ‘H.E.D.’ one finds 
hlackhead only as the name of a bird. In 
‘Beauty Culture, by H. Ellen Browning 
(London, 1898), the term blackheads occurs 
several times as the name of some defect in 
the human skin, ¢.., pp. 130, 134,138. On 


pp. 139 and 140 the following passage serves | 


as some sort of a definition of the word :— 
“For those who are already afflicted with black- 
heads, the best plan is to bathe the face for ten 
minutes in hot water with sub-carbonate of soda in 
it. This opens the pores and softens the scarf- 
skin. Then squeeze out the objectionable little 
black points, and apply an astringent lotion after- 


wards to close the pores. A little emollient cream | 
is excellent to heal and soothe any symptom of | ( 


inflammation. 

Before this word finds its way into the 
supplement of the dictionary of Murray 
and Bradley, will it be possible to quote 
some earlier authority for its use and 
clearer definition ? E. 8. Dopeson. 

This word is obviously intended to indicate what 
is known as acne.] 


MapaMe Bonrtemps.--Can any of your 
readers direct me to a portrait or print of 
Madame Bontemps (1718-68), who translated 
Thomson’s ‘Seasons’ into French prose? 
Readers of Gibbon’s autobiography will re- 
member her. } 


HAND-RULING IN OLD TitLe-paces.—Has 
attention ever been drawn to the fact that 
the ruling of lines in old books is done by 
hand? That this was the case is proved by 
the frequent unevenness of the work. Here 
and there one can see that the ink gave out 
before the line was ended. Almost all the 


title-pages of seventeenth-century sermons 
are hand-ruled, the page being set, as it were, 
in a frame. In some cases the ruling is 
carried through the volume in this fashion. 


| 


I may cite as examples the 1623 and 1632 
Shakspeare Folios, Sydenham’s ‘Sermons’ 
(1637), and Wase’s dictionary (1662). In 
the last instance the page is ruled into three 
columns. This work must have been done 
after the printing, while the book was in 
sheets, and it must have employed many 
workmen. Ricuarp H. THornton. 
Portland, Oregon. 


‘Tue Lass or RicumMonp Daily 
Telegraph of Monday, 25 February, has the 
following :— 

‘Mr. John A. Langston writes to point out that 
ee real lass of Richmond Hill was a * daughter of 

TAnson, of Hill House (lo ally called The Hill), 
in Y Ric hmond, Yorkshire. She married in 1787 Mr. 

M‘Nally, who composed the words in her honour. 
Hook, the father of Theodore, set them to music, 
and the song was sung by Incledon at Vauxhall 
Gardens.’ ” 

Has Miss Anson been mentioned in ‘ & 


as being the real lass of Richmond Hill } 

A. X. @. 
See lS. 108, 350; v. 453; S. ii. xi. 207; 
a" S. xi. 343, 362, 386, 445, 489: 5S. ix. 169, 239, 
317, 495; x. 69, 92, 168, 231, 448; xi. 52; xii. 315; 
GS. ii. LLL; 8S. v. 181.) 


RicHarp SurGceoN, or Bristot.—l 
shall be much obliged if your correspondent 
W. C. B. will give me information concerning 
the above, together with full particulars of 
his heraldic book-plate mentioned in the note 
entitled Ambrose Gwinett,” a Drama’ 
(ante, p. 106). GeorGE C. PEACHEY. 

Brightwalton, Wantage. 

SERGEANT OF THE CaTEerY.— What was 
this office ? E. E. Core. 

[The Catery is the office connected with the 
supply of the royal household. } 

“CRADLE ComMissions.”—Can any of your 
readers state any facts as to when first, and 


|how, these commissions were granted to 


infant children of directors and their friends 
of the Honourable the late East India Com- 
pany ? A. F. 


Fercaunt.—Alan Fergaunt enrolled 
among the Anglo-Norman nobility, the second 


name bei sing probably a personal adjunct. Are 


its origin and meaning known ? A. 


Roos Famity.—In 1667-70 the Lord Roos 
obtained an Act for a decree of divorce from 
his wife Anne (daughter of the Marquis of 
Dorchester), and for the “illegitimation of 
the children of the Lady Anne Roos”; and 
by another Act, one “for the Lord Roos to 
marry again,” the children of his former wife 
were disabled from inheriting lands or 
honours. Can any of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
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say if there were children of the Lady Anne 
Roos (beyond the Lady Frances, who died 
in 1659) actually ywrecluded; and, if so, are 
there any traces of their descent?) <A. M. 


“ToLpaTcHery.”’—Trench (‘On the Study of 
Words,’ p. 223), speaking of “comic words” 
for which their authors did not intend more 
than avery brief existence, cites “tolpatchery” 
of Carlyle. Will some reader of ‘ N.& Q. say 
where the word occurs in Carlyle’s writings ! 

SENGA. 


Beglies. 
SEARCHERS OF LEATHER. 
S. vii. 48.) 

Searcuers of leather exercised their func- 
tions by the authority of various Acts of 
Parliament. The principal Act was passed 
in 5 Elizabeth, cap. 8 It regulated the 
dressing of leather, and imposed conditions 
upon sale and use. The clauses relating to 
searchers (abridged) read as follows :— 

“And be it further enacted for ye trewe exe- 
cution of this estatute, yt ye Maire & aldermen of 
ye City of London uppon payne to forfait x1./i for 
euerie yere that they make default [half to the 
Queen & half to the informer] shal yearely appoint 
fower or more expert persons to be searchers, who 
shalbe sworne to do their ottice truly. Which said 
serchers shal by vertue of this act fower times in 
the yere at ye least make true search & view of and 
for all bootes, shoes buskins and other wares and 
thinges whatsoeuer made of tanned lether, in al and 
euery house & houses, place and places within, & 
within iii miles of, ye saide citie, and make true 
presentment in writing of euery default in the 
making, selling or putting to sale of any boots, 
buskins, startups, shove, bridles, saddles or other 
things, stuffe or ware made of lether contrary to 
the true meaning of this estatut.” 

Then follows a clause which answers Mr. 
PHILLIPS’s question 

“Allother Mayors, &c., & al Lordes of liberties, 
faires and markets shal uppon like paine of xL/i 
euery yeare that they make default, appoint & 
swere yerely ii, iii, or more personnes, of the most 
honest & skilfull men within their seueral offices or 
liberties, by their discretion to serch and viewe 
within ye precinct of theire said offices, liberties and 
aucthorities ; and shal hauea marke or seale pre- 
—_ for that purpose and shal seale or mark such 
ether as they shal tind sufficient and no cther. And 
if the sayd searchers or any of them do find anie 
leather sold, or offred to be sold or bought, to be 
searched or marked, insufficiently tanned or curried, 
or any bootes, buskis, shoes, startuppes, slippers, 
brydles, saddles or any thing made of leather in 
sutliciently tanned curried or wrought, it shalbe 
lawful to the searchers to sease as forfaited al such 
leather, shoes and wares made of lether, and retaine 
the same until the same be tried by sixe expert men 
appointed by such maior, lord of libertie or his 
sufficient deputye, the said triall to be within fifteen 


daies after such seysour at ye furthest upon ye 
othes of the said triers.” 

Leather and leather goods forfeited in Lon- 
don and three miles beyond were to be valued 
in Guildhall, and the value divided into three 
parts and distributed—one-third to the seizer, 
one-third tothe Corporation, and the remainder 
among the poor of “the newe Hospital of 
Saint Bartholomews” and other poor house- 
holders, at the discretion of the Mayor and 
four aldermen. Similar goods forfeited in 
the country were to be valued in common 
hall (if a borough), or in some open place 
appointed by the lord of the liberty where 
no common hall existed, and the value dis- 
tributed in thirds: (1) to the first seizer, 
(2) to the poor and in deeds of charity, and 
(3) to the commonalty or the lords of the 
liberty, as the case might be :— 

* And be it enacted that al iustices of assise, of 
gaol deliuerye & of the peace and stewardes of 
fraunchises, leetes and lh within their seueral 
poe sang jurisdictions & liberties, and the Maior of 
ondon & al other maiors bailifes &c. shal enquire 
of al the premisses in theire sessions, leet or lawdaye, 
and here & determine the same.” 

The foregoing extracts are from ‘ Rastall’s 
Statutes,’ 1579, and the variations in spelling, 
and the apparently indifferent use of “and” 
and “&,” arise from the exigencies of the 
compositor, working with a large-faced black 
letter on a double-columned octavo page. 

Ricup. WELForRD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Wine THE Earty CHrisTIAN CHURCH 
(9 S. vii. 4, 135).—CusrTos is mistaken in his 
quotation. I did not use the phrase “early 
Acts” which he attributes tome. My hee | 
are “that very curious early Christian romance 
the ‘ Acts of Xanthippe and Polyxena.’” That, 
I think, is an accurate description of the 
document I was quoting. My note was in- 
tended, if possible, to elicit information, and 
not to provoke controversy. 

Wituram E. A. Axon. 


Manchester. 


QuoraTions S. vi. 489 ; vii. 74).—“ Est 
rosa flos,” &c. The version given as from 
Burmann appears to be incorrect. Burmann 
in his ‘ Anthologia ’ (1773), lib. v. ep. 217, gives 
the following :— 

Est rosa tlos Veneris, cujus quo furta laterent, 

Harpocrati matris dona dicavit Amor. 
Inde rosam mensis hospes suspendit amici, 
Convive ut sub ea dicta tacenda sciant. 
[t also appears in Wernsdorf’s ‘ Poetz Latini 
Minores, Lemaire’s edition, Paris, 1826, vol. vii. 
p. 125. “ Amicis,” however, takes the place of 


amici.” A note says: “ Burmannus edidit 
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amict, sed Stuckius rectius amicis.” The 
author of the epigram appears to be unknown. 
In addition to information already printed, 
I note that “De male quesitis non gaudet 
tertius heres” may be found in the ‘ Adagia’ 
of Erasmus and others, s.v. * Ultio malefacti ” 
(p. 729 of the edition of 1670). It also appears 
on p. 776. Compare “ Male partum disperit ” 
(Plautus, * Poen.,’ TV. ii. 22) ; also‘ Male parta, 
male dilabuntur” (quoted by Cicero,* Philipp.’ 
ii. 27, § 65, from a poet “ nescio quem,” attri- 
buted by Festus, ‘De Verborum Significatione,’ 
lib. xiv., s.v. Partus,’ to Neevius). 
Ropert 
Charles V. saying of Luther: “I war not 
with the dead.” You will find the required 
references in ‘Der Treppenwitz der Welt- 
geschichte,’ von W. L. Hertslet, 3 Auflage, 
Berlin, 1886. Dr. G. Krurcer 
Berlin. 
(The sentiment is Virgil’s :— 
Nullum cum victis certamen et «there cassis. 
*Eneid,’ xi. 104.) 
THe DrespeN AMEN (9* S. vii. 87).—Before 
considering the history of an expression, one 
must ascertain that the expression exists. 
What is the Dresden Amen? Is it religious, 
and used in the primary sense of the main 
word, or in a secondary sense, as associated 
with the tenets of the Gnostics? Is it figura- 
tive and bearing upon Napoleon’s military 
experiences at Dresden, which nearly proved 
final for him? Is it artistic, as applied to 
some Dresden gallery presentment of the 
Egyptian god Amen, Amun, or Ammon?) Or 
is it a mistake for “Annen-,” which occurs five 
times in combinations of street or place names 
in Dresden? Upwards of two hours’ unsatis- 
factory research prompts one to ask for a 
direct reference. ArTHUR MAYALL. 


Acuitt Istanp (9 vi. 489; vii. 36, 133). 
—The present written form of this place- 
name is undoubtedly a result of the angli- 
cing process of writing Gaelic names as 
ronounced. With due deference to Canon 
AYLOR’S guess (ante, p. 36), I would suggest 
that acuid (= eagle) is a more probable 
derivation. Apert Gouen. 
RuopopeNpRoNs AND OLEANDERS (9% 
vu. 88, 117).— Modern travellers have shown 
that in Keble’s note “ rhododendrons” is a 
uistake for “oleanders.” See, for example, 
Stanley’s ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ 1860, p. 371 n.; 
Tristram’s ‘Natural History of the Bible,’ 
1868, p. 417. J. 
Durham. 


_ INDEPENDENT Company or INVALIDs (9% 
5. vi. 429, 493).—During a food riot in Man- 


chester in November of 1757 a company of 

invalids was imported into the town, and as 

they received (and returned) some rough 

usage, they were not so decrepit as their 

name might imply. RicHarp Lawson. 
Urmston. 


Funerat Carps (9t" S. vii. 88).— Printed 
tickets were issued to those invited to attend 
the funeral of Oliver, the Lord Protector. 
Copies are very rare. I have seen one in 
private hands, and I think there is another 
in the British Museum Library, but of this 
I am not quite certain. In the interesting 
collection of printed broadsides in the library 
of the Society of Antiquaries there is a 
funeral ticket dated 30 September, 1702. It 
is thus described in the catalogue :—- 

“610. Funeral ticket, sealed and addressed to 
Mr. John Hodgetts, desiring him to accompany 
the Corps of Robert Foley, Esq., to the Church 
of Old Swinford.” 

I have before me one of these tickets 
inviting my collateral ancestor Samuel 
Woodruffe to the funeral of Mr. N. Dealtry, of 
Gainsborough, which took place in the parish 
church of that town on Thursday, 16 March, 
1758. It is grimly pictorial ; black hangings, 
banners, a skeleton with hourglass and dart, 
and Time with his scythe and symbolic 
serpent, surround the inscription. At the 
base is a funeral procession. This ticket 
was issued “ by W. Stephenson, Undertaker, 
opposite Exeter Exchange in the Strand.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Tue Area or Caurcnyarps (9 vii. 9, 
112).—The church at Norton, near Evesham, 
stands in a grass field which forms part of the 
glebe. Until about 1844 there was no fence 
or mark, except at the east end, to separate 
the churchyard, which could only be known, 
and that but in part, by the grave-mounds. 
At the date mentioned a sunk fence was 
made on the south, but to this day the only 
boundary on the north and west is an iron 
hurdle-fence, fixed and maintained by the 
vicar of his own accord, at his own expense, 
and existing only at his will. One is re- 
minded of Wordsworth’s description :— 
Where holy ground begins, unhallowed ends, 

Is marked by no distinguishable line. 


W.C. B 


“CLUBBING THE BATTALION ” (9 §, vii. 110). 
—This was the technical phrase for inverting 
or altering the order of companies in field 
evolutions, in days when the consecutive 
numbers of companies were fixed. In the 
wresent field exercise clubbing is impossible. 
When the relative position of companies in a 
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battalion or sections in a company is changed, 
as constantly happens, the order is restored 
by telling off the battalion or company 
afresh. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


DeFINITION oF GRATITUDE (9 S. vii. 89, 
138).—Madame de Sévigné wrote in 1671 
(Letter 156): “ Liingratitude attire les 
reproches, comme la reconnaissance attire 
de nouveaux bienfaits.” 7. 


One of La Rochefoucault’s maxims (305) 
is “Gratitude with most men is a strong 
secret desire to receive greater benefits.” 
Another one (230) has practically the same 
idea, “ Gratitude is often like the honesty of 
traders: we pay our debts to get future 
credit.” Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


“THE POWER OF THE DOG” (9S, vii. 106) 
—Mr. Axon has hardly recognized the mean- 
ing of the cardinal’s reference to the Gospel 
of St. John. That portion of the first chapter 
which deals with the mystery of the Incar- 
nation, “Verbum caro factum est,” was 
used as a charm against witchcraft, posses- 
sion, storms, evil eye, & See ‘N. & Q.,’ 
6 S. viii. 490 ; ix. 37, 156, 215; 9S. iv. 515, 
where references to inte resting a may 
be found. 


Governor Haynes’s GRANDFATHER 
vi. 88, 515).—I missed the first of these queries 
or would have answered it soone r, as [ sup- 
pose I am better posted in the various Haines 
genealogies of England than any one else 
iving. I have long pedigrees of the Reading 
family and of the Herts and Essex family. 
Nicholas Haynes was certainly not the father 
of Governor John, as he only left one son, 
Richard, who was buried, as your corre- 
spondent observes, 21 April, 1634. Richard 
left only a daughter, Susan, who married 
Edward Hopkinson in 1631. One daughter 
of Nicholas married into the Kay family of 
Woodsom, Yorks. Nicholas and his brothers 
John, William, and Thomas were Yeomen of 
the Guard to Queen Elizabeth, and held 
various ottices under her as Purveyor of Sea 
Fish, Sergeant of Catery, Yeoman of 
Toils, Purveyor of Grain, Overseer of Mea- 
dows. The other brother, Christopher, was 
an innkeeper at Arundel. None left children, 
unless it were William, if he is to be identified 
with the William Haynes, citizen and mer- 
chant tailor of St. Dunstan-in-the-East, who 
left a large and flourishing family (to whom 
the Benedict and Henry mentioned belonged) 
at Hackney and Chisingdon and Godstone. 
This family also died out in male line, Thoma- 


(at the age of fourteen), coming in as heir to 
her brothers 

The name Haines (in various spellings) 
occurs in Essex and Herts from the earliest 


times. Governor Haynes’s grandfather was 
robably John Haynes of “ye Milles,” Much 
ladham, whose will (20 July, 1551, proved 


20 October, 155-) is in the Commissary Court 
of Essex and Herts. Governor John’s father 
would then be George Haynes (will 9 Novem- 
ber, 1584, proved 4 Janu: ary, 1584/5) by an 
earlier wife than Agnes Alles, of Aldbury, 
whom he married by licence in 1571. There 

is a great deal to be found out about this 
family from the Manor Rolls of Much Had- 
ham and neighbouring manors, as well as 


from the various church registers. The 
Haines wills in the P.C.C. and Essex and 
Herts Courts are quite numerous. The — 


appears from the earliest times with the “ 
Both the Reading and Essex families Be." 
the arms, with crescents and the heron as 
crest. Richard Haines, of Reading, very 
possibly came from Essex or Herts. My 
own family has used a coat identical wit 
that of Hezekiah Haynes, major-general of 
Cromwell’s army, since 1680. I shall be 
happy to give any of your correspondents 
further particulars on any subject connected 
with the name Haines, or I can refer them 
to my book published last year and reviewed 
in your columns. C. Ree. Hares. 
Uppingham. 


Wituram Morris as A MAN or Bustngss 
(9 S. vi. 406, 495 ; vii. 54, 118).—IBAGus says, 
“Tt is somewhat unlucky to speak of Dr. 
Swift as though he had no regard for detail, 
and thus bracket him with the foolish man 
in Job.” He has missed the point of my 
communication. These two were put together 
not on account of their own regard, or dis- 
regard, of details, but because they both 
spoke as if it were part of the necessary 
magnificence of God’s characcer wholly to 
neglect them. Doubtless the dean’s regard 
for his dinner made him anxious to ee 


| that God did not regard it. 


the | 


| 


“Wisc” (9% S. vii. 45).—I fear that your 
genial correspondent is labouring under 
something like a delusion as to this word. 

fe does me too much honour. I modestly 
the credit of “ manufacturing ” A.5. 
wise =meadowland (marshy or otherwise), for 
the simple but sufficient reason that it occurs 
in several A.-S. land-charters, and reappears, 
as wyssh, in Middle-English documents, 1s 
duly recorded in the latest published part 
of Prof. Toller’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 


zine, who married John Evelyn, of Godstone | while full references for its occurrence are 
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given in both the 7'ransactions of the Philo- 
logical Society (London) for 1898 and Anglia, 
vol. xx. 1898,* valuable periodical publications, 
which your ccsunaendiaas may see, but appa- 
rently does not read. Then there is, alien 
the indisputable evidence of place-names 
(and surnames) embodying or consisting of 
the word both in England and, as to the 
continental equivalent, in Low German dis- 
tricts. 

When your correspondent objects to my 
etymologically dividing Afwise or higqwise 
thus: Ai(q)-wisc, he is on somewhat firmer 
ground, for Kluge, in his ‘Stammbildungs- 
lehre,’ took the suftix here to be -7se; but 
that was so long ago as 1886, and I contend 
that the balance of the evidence and all the 
robability are now in favour of our “ Huish” 
containing the A.-S. land-word 
wisc, not merely the adjectival suftix -zsc. 
Your correspondent mentions héw-scrpe, but 
he ignores the fact that the word is also found 
as hig-scipe (just as hiwa—member of a family, 
also occurs as Aiga), and that Aiwise is like- 
wise found with -gw-. 

The objection to the comparison with Low 
German wische or wiske=modern High Ger- 
wan Wiese, “meadowland,” is frivolous and 
wholly uncalled for. I wonder what Jelling- 
haus, one of the collaborators in Paul’s great 


Sr. Crement Danes (9S. vii. 64).—In a 
work by J. J. A. Worsaae, F.S.A., entitled ‘An 
Account of the Danes and Norwegians in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland,’ London, 
1852, the following remarks are made upon 
our Danish invaders and their connexion 
with the foundation of the church of 
St. Clement Danes :— 

** Approaching the city from the west-end, through 
the great street called ‘the Strand,’ we see, close 
outside the old gate of Temple Bar, a church called 
St. Clement Danes, from which the surrounding 
parish derives its name. In the early part of the 
middle ages this church was called in Latin 
‘ Ecclesia Sancti Clementis Danorum,’ or the Danes’ 
Church of St. Clement. It was here that the Danes 
in London formerly had their burial-place, in which 
reposed the remains of Canute the Great’s son and 
successor, Harold Harefoot. When, in 1040, Hardi- 
canute ascended the throne after his brother Harold, 
he caused Harold’s corpse to be disinterred from its 
tomb in Westminster Abbey and thrown into the 
Thames, where it was found by a fisherman, and 
afterwards buried, it is said, ‘in the Danes’ church- 
yard in London.’ From the churchyard it was 
subsequently removed into a round tower which 
ornamented the church before it was rebuilt at the 
close of the seventeenth century. It has, indeed, 
been supposed by some that this church was called 
after the Danes only because so many Danes have 
been buried in it ; but as it is situated close by the 
Thames, and must have originally lain outside the 
city walls, in the western suburbs, and consequently 
outside of London proper, it is certainly put beyond 
all doubt that the Danish merchants and mariners 


‘Grundriss’ of Germanic philology and a 
Low German specialist living in a Low Ger- 
man district, would say to it! In the article 
in Anglia, 1898, already referred to, he 
instances, under A.-S. wise, several Low Ger- | 


man place-names in wiske and wische, and | 
rightly ignores Kluge’s theoretical Low Ger- | 
man aie. It seems to me that some of our | 
etymologists require to take to heart a recent 
utterance of one of our most eminent Old | 


English scholars. He says :— 

_“The relation of fundamentally kindred significa- | 
tion has not yet been systematically studied to any 
sufficient extent, and until this is done and _philo- 
logists leave off ‘taking care of the sounds and 
letting the sense take care of itself,’ there must be 
wasteful controversy and unscientific method amid 
all the parade of rigour and uniformity.” 


It must, I am afraid, be said that your 
esteemed correspondent’s opinions would 
“inspire respect” ina much greater degree 
than they do if they did not so often carry 
the taint of over-haste and ill-consideration, 
and consequently result in more or less 
decided withdrawal. Excessive recantation 
sapt to show philology in a bad light to the 
Philistines. Hy. Harrison. 


See also the Zeitschrift f. deutsche Philoloyie, 
xxi. 557. 


who, for the sake of trade, were at that time 
established in or near London, had there a place of 
their own in which they dwelt together as fellow 
countrymen. Here it should also be remarked that 
this church, like others in commercial towns, as, 


| for instance, at Aarhuus, in Jutland, at Trondhjem, 


in Norway, and even in the City of London (in East- 
cheap), was consecrated to St. Clement, who was 
especially the seaman’s patron saint. The Danes 
naturally preferred to bury their dead in_ this 
church, which was their proper parish church.” 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

“ KNIEVOGUE ” (9% vii. 69).—If Mr. May- 
HEW will refer to a little volume of mine, 
‘ Jacob at Bethel,’ p. 101 (he will find it in the 
Bodleian), he will see some notice of this fetish 
and its place in folk-lore. The absurd spelling 
knievoque seems to stand for neevoge, which 
I suppose in Irish would be neamh-ogh, con- 
nected with neamh, heaven, and meaning 
“the little sacred thing.” 

A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

S. Woodford. 

Darcy Lever (9 8. vii. 1, 73).—I possess 
a copy of Darcey Lever's work referred to by 
Mr. Raven Tuomas. The full title is ‘The 
Young Sea Officer’s Sheet Anchor, or, A Key 
to the Leading of Rigging and to Practical 
Seamanship, London, 1808 One of the 
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tables of contents is headed ‘Seamanship,’ 
and another ‘A Key to Rigging and Seaman- 
ship.’ Mr. Kent was therefore, I think, 
justified in describing the work as “ Lever’s 
Seamanship.” 

Doubtless the one hundred and eleven 
full-page illustrations are on copper, for 
Timperley, in his ‘History of Printers and 
Printing,’ says: “ Messrs. Perkins & Co., of 
Philadelphia, introduced into London, in the 
year 1819, a mode of engraving on soft steel, 
which, when hardened, will multiply fine 
impressions indefinitely.” 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Mr. Kent appears to equate Kent with 
Gwent, which is generally traced, like Kennet, 
to Celtic ceann, a head, while Gwent is very 
possibly a survival of Venta. But who was 
John of Gwent? Are we to abstract the town 
of Ghent from Belgium ? 

Adwmiral Sir George Strong Nares derives 
from the justice, also Sir George, who died 
in 1786, having married Mary, daughter of 
Sir John Strange, Master of the Rolls ; hence 
the baptismal name, not inherited by Dr. James 
Nares the musician, a younger brother of 
the justice, nor, by consequence, by Arch- 
deacon Robert Nares, F.R.S., I believe the 
** Glossarist,” who was the musician’s son. 

These details are from a pedigree kindly 
furnished to me by the admiral, with whom 
[ claim a family connexion. A. H 


Mr. Patre Kent will find a curious 


effusion, ascribed on contemporary authority | 


to his kinsman Archdeacon Nares, in Tuck- 
well’s ‘ Reminiscences of Oxford,’ p. 180. 
P. 
Pustic Mourntine (9 vii. 150).—A re- 
markable feature during the present mourn- 
ing was the retaining of the black shutters 
at the places of business on the day after the 
burial of the Queen at Windsor ; and in some 
cases they were not taken down for several 
days beyond. There seems to have been a 
general reluctance to remove these outward 
signs of sorrow. N.S. S. 


Dutton Famiy (9 S. vi. 409, 517 ; vii. 54, 
117).—I think that there can be little doubt 
that, with one exception, the four esquires of 
Lord Audley at Poitiers afterwards bore the 
fret as part of their arms, but I do not think 
the Duttons bore a fret because a Dutton 
was one of these esquires. 

In the first place, is it not questionable 
whether they would have been allowed to 
bear the fret as a quartering? for it would 
appear as if their claim to bear it so was from 


having married an heiress whose father bore 

\this fret. Further, the arms of Dutton of 
Hatton were Quarterly, argent and gules; 
in the second and third a fret argent. And 
Gules, a fret argent, were not the Audley 
arms, but the arms of the very ancient family 
of Le Fleming. 

Then, again, the fact that the Lords De- 
spencer bore before Poitiers Quarterly, argent 
and gules, second and third a fret or, over alla 
bend sable, would point to there having been 
a family who bore these arms without the 
bend sable. What family was this? Most 
likely it was Dutton, for we find that some of 
the Cheshire Duttons bore Quarterly, argent 
and gules; in the first and fourth a bend 
sable, in the second and third a fret or, 
while other Cheshire Duttons bore <a 
argent and gules, over all a bend sable. 

I have long thought that the tradition that 
Sir Thomas Dutton of Dutton was one 
of Lord Audley’s esquires arose from the 
Duttons bearing a fret in their arms. | 
cannot find any proof that they held under 
the Audleys. Who then were the four 
esquires? Were they not Sir John Delves of 
Delves and Doddington, Sir John Hawk- 
stone of Wrinehill and Astbury, Sir Robert 
Fouleshurst of Barthomley, and (Sir) Richard 
de Snede of Snede and Tunstall and Brad- 
well? Delves bore the Audley fret on the 
chevron, Hawkstone on the fesse, Foules- 
hurst in the field. Sir John Delves was 
the son of Richard de Delves, the con- 
stable of Lord Audley’s castle of Helegh, 
in Staffordshire, and I think he himself 
| held also the same post, and held lands under 
the Audleys. The Hawkstones held under 
the Audleys, near the latter’s castle of Red 
Castle, in Shropshire. Barthomley, the home 
of the Fouleshursts, was close to Helegh 
Castle, and I think they also held lands 
under the Audleys. With respect to the 
Sneyds, the late Ralph Sneyd of Keele used 
to say that he had proof that Richard de 
Snede was one of the four esquires of Lord 
Audley at Poitiers. You will see what I say 
is confirmed in Ward’s ‘ History of Stoke- 
upon-Trent,’ p.79. In an old pedigree of the 
Trenthams of Rocester Richard de Snede is 
said to have been one of these esquires ; and 
this pedigree being about three hundred years 
old, the tradition, it would seem, was in being 
within two hundred and fifty years after 
Poitiers. But why did not the Sneyds bear 


in their shield the Audley fret? Because they 
had a right to use the Audley arms, viz., Gules, 
a fret or, being descended in the male line 
from Liulf de Alditheley. Also Richard de 
Snede might have quartered the arms, as his 
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mother was Idonia, the daughter and heiress 
of Giles de Audley, the executor of the will 
and supposed brother of Nicholas, third Lord 
Audley. So it was that Richard de Snede, 
instead of bearing a fret in his arms, bore 
the fleur-de-lis on the fesse point by the side 
of the handle or “sned” of the scythe. The 
Sneyds held all their lands under the 
Audleys, and when they made grants to 
Hulton Abbey they always did so with the 
“assent” of the “chief lord” Audley or 
Alditheley. Even to this day Ralph Sneyd 
of Keele is, I believe, Lord Audley by tenure. 
I ought to have mentioned that the 
Chanus or Cheyneys of Wighterston, in 
Cheshire, bore the Audley fret in a bend, 
Sir Alan Cheyney being one of the heroes of 
Poitiers. G. SNEYD. 
Chastleton, Oxon. 


readers as to the esquires Delves, Foulhurst, 

and Hawkestone, who served under Lord 

Audley in the battle. CHARLES STEWART. 
22, Gloucester Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


VISITATION OF SUFFOLK vi. 509).— 
The Visitation of Suffolk, 1664, was finished 
in 1668. According to Gatfield’s ‘Guide to 
Heraldic Works,’ the MS. of Bysshe’s Visi- 
tation, 1672, is in the British Museum (Harl. 
MS. 1103), which, if complete and as exten- 
sive as that of 1664, would be the better one to 
publish. According to Gutch’s ‘ Collectanea 
Curiosa,’ vol. ii. p. 245, Mr. Fenn had another 
valuable MS. Under ‘Account of Visitation 
Books’ it says :— 

“An Alphabetical list of the Arms and Crests of 
the Gentry of the County of Suffolk, as well 
ancient as modern, collected from the best authors 
and most authentic manuscripts by the Rev. Joseph 


I do not think the exploits of Lord 
Audley and his four esquires at the battle of | 
Poictiers should be considered a legend, in- 
asmuch as they are most circumstantially 
related by Froissart and other historians. 
The fact that the names of the esquires are 
not given by Froissart does not make the | 
story less authentic. Dr. Gower gives their 
names as Dutton of Dutton, Delves, Foul- 
hurst, and Hawkestone, and states that Lord 
Audley requested them to bear on some part 
of their coat of arms his own proper achieve- 
ment, Gules, a fret or. It seems to me that 
there ought to be no great diftficulty in 
proving whether they a with his 
request ; and if it can be shown that the 
families named did not use the fret until 
after the battle of Poictiers, the coincidence 
would be so remarkable as to prove con- 
clusively that the fret was used in com- 
memoration of the battle. I have seen the 
following description of the Dutton coat of 
arms: Quarterly, gules and azure; in the 
first and fourth quarters two lions passant 
or (by right of descent from Rollo, Duke of 
Normandy); in the second and third quarters | 
afret or. Crest, Out of a ducal coronet or a | 
plume of five ostrich feathers, argent, azure, 
or, vert, and gules. Over the crest “ Poictiers.” 
Motto, “Servabo fidem.” This surely points 
toa Dutton having been at Poictiers. Sir | 
Thomas Dutton was forty-one years old at 
the time of the battle (1356), but does not 
appear to have been knighted until 1362. It 
is possible that he may have been the esquire 
referred to by Dr. Gower. In a deed dated 
1341 he is described as “ equitator,” whatever 
that may mean. He was Sheriff of Cheshire 
30 and 33 Edward IIL, the first. of which | 
dates I take it would be after Poictiers. [| 
should be glad to hear from any of your 


Bokenham, rector of Stoke Ash and Little Thorn- 
ham in Sutfolk, 1713, 4to, the largest collections for 
this county perhaps extant. It contains a list of 
730 coats of arms. <A true copy, 1765, with addenda 
by Mr. Fenn. The original was in Mr. Martin’s 
library, but disposed of in his lifetime.” 
If this could be found and _ published, it 
would be of use to the inquiring public. 
JoHN KADCLIFFE. 
Nore on A PassaGe Craucer’s ‘ Pro- 
LOGUE’ (9 §S, vi. 365, 434, 463 ; vii. 30).—Pror. 
SKEAT’S contention that there is no proof 
that the g in ege, &c., had a pronunciation ap- 
proaching that of y in go may be correct, but 
there is some evidence that it had that sound 
or the sound of the Dutch y. In ‘H.E.D.,’ 
with regard to the origin of drag, the follow- 
ing occurs: “Perhaps a special Northern 
dialect form in which the g has been pre- 
served instead of forming a diphthong with 
the preceding a, as in English generally.” 
Dighel (* H.E.D.) is given in several forms, 
the g and & being interchangeable: dygel, 
dihle, digle, and, as late as 1275, digele ; also 
diegelnessa, dihlice, digelness, digeliche, dighell- 
ness, dihelnesse, and, in 1275, digenliche. From 
which it may be inferred that g was pro- 
nounced as the Dutch gy. The contention 
that the g changed early, universally, and in 
all dialects, is untenable, since digel retained 
it till 1275. It also involves proving an im- 
wossible negative—that there were no dialects 
bat what are now accurately known. There 
are three possible sources from which Chaucer 
could obtain the word hregel: A.-S. manu- 
scripts, Latin and A.-S. vocabularies, peculiar 


dialects of which there are no written records, 


in which the word remainea dissyllabic. 
Since recchelees is the only word unknown in 
the passage, and there is a parallel passage 
that indicates its meaning, it should not be 
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impossible to determine the word. When 
probable sources yield no ones 
may well be considered. Roketless (roket, 
a gown) may be mentioned; it is not unlike 
recetless, proposed by Ten Brink. 

A. C. W. 


“Five o'cLock TEA”: WHen INTRODUCED 
(9 S. vi. 446; vii. 13, 96).—The Westminster 
Gazette of 23 January (p. 2) quotes a speech 
of Mr. Gladstone, made shortly after the 
accession of Queen Victoria in 1837, in 
which, speaking of her gracious Majesty, 
he said, “and has, over her evening tea, 
discussed the probability of Whig or Tory 
ascendency.” At what hour did Great Anna, 
whom three realms obeyed, take tea ? 

E. 8S. Dopeson. 


Dr. Jounson (9 vii. 88).—In Boswell’s 
‘ Life,’ under year 1777, is inserted a letter 
from Johnson to Boswell, in which he says of 
the latter's wife, “ I hope she knows my name, 
and does not call me Johnston.” Boswell 
adds a note that Johnson is the English 
formation, “ Johnston the Scotch. My illus- 
trious friend observed that many North 
Britons pronounced his name in their own 
way.” * 


Motto ror Launpry Porcu (9"" 8. vii. 68). 
—If a Greek motto is desired, Nausicaa will 
xevhaps provide two or three to choose from. 
| would suggest the last four words of these 
lines (*‘ Odyssey,’ vi. 60, 61) :— 
Kal be vot pera éovTa 
BovAds BovAciew ypot cipar’ Exovta, 
with the slight change, 

Or, if Latin is preferred, may I venture, after 
long disuse of the Gradus, a paraphrase of a 
common proverb, “ Ne coram populo tegmina 
feeda laves A. T 

The best motto which occurs to my mind 


would be “Out, damned spot! out, I say !” but 
perhaps this would be too plain for some 


neighbourhoods. John Wesley’s line in his | 


sermon, “ Cleanliness is indeed next to godli- 
ness,” might be appropriate. Perhaps neater 
still would be Gay’s lines : 

In beauty faults conspicuous grow, 

The smallest speck is seen on snow. 


W. H. QuARRELL. 


May I suggest as a Scriptural motto for a 
laundry porch, “Wash and be clean” 
(2 Kings v. 13)? Dean Buckland chose 
these words as the text of his sermon at 
Westminster Abbey on the day of thanks- 
giving for the cessation of the cholera in 


1849, and his selection of them gave offence 
to some timid folk; but the choice was 
happy one, and the words are, I think 
equally suitable to C. J. B.’s purpose. ; 
J. A. J. Houspey, 
Canonbury. 


The inscription over the Pump Room at 
Bath might serve “Apurtov pev vdwp. It is 
taken from Pindar’s ‘Olymp., I. i., and means 
“ Water is best. ArTHur MAyatt, 


Royat Stanparp §. vii. 108),—If 
evidence based upon observation be _per- 
mitted, there appears to be no reason why 
one should not assert that when a standard 
is “ broken” it is unfurled after being hoisted, 
The flag is made into a bundle and held in 
that form by the cord attached to the lower 
corner, which cord is then looped so that the 
bundle can be loosened and opened out, from 
the deck of the vessel or any other convenient 
voint, by a slight pull on the cord. This 
the cord to the upper corner 
free to do the work of hoisting and holding, 
jand the flag is in its place ready to be un- 

furled at the desired moment. The verb “to 
| break” in this connexion is used in the same 
figurative sense as when one speaks of the 
day breaking, or of a bud breaking into 
| flower. ARTHUR MAYALL. 
| A flag is “broken” when it is run up to the 
truck or peak, as the case may be, in a roll, 
and unfurled when in position. 
{ERBERT MAXWELL. 


D’AUVERGNE (9* vii. 68, 117).— 
I do not know whether your correspondent 
seeks information concerning the original 
French family (the ‘‘elder” branch, of which 
| that noble old warrior Marshal Turenne was 
| the most illustrious member), or the Jersey 
|family, the “cadet” branch. With regard 
‘to the latter, I fear little historical evi- 
dence exists. In the ‘D.N.B. there is a life 
Edward D'Auvergne, military historian, 
chaplain to the Scots Guards, 1691, who, 
belonging to the Jersey branch of the 
D’Auvergne family, claimed descent from a 
cadet of the last reigning Duc de Bouillon. 
With respect to the old stock, La Tour 
d’Auvergne, I could furnish the names of 
several works ; amongst others the ‘ Histoire 
Généalogique de le Maison d’Auvergne, 
justifigée par Chartres, Titres, Histoires 
Anciennes, et autres Preuves Authentiques, 
par Etienne Baluze, Paris, 1708(which work was 
suppressed immediately after publication by 
order of the French king). The latest work, 
I believe, published concerning the family is 
entitled ‘ Notes sur le Dernier Duc de Bouillon, 
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et les Manuscrits qu'il a laissés,’ par S. 
Cauét, Evreux, 1900. There is also much 
information to be found in the ‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Générale,’and other French works of a 
similar character. Should your correspondent 
eare to drop me a line, I should be pleased to 
place at his service any information [ may 
have handy. As, however, all the works I 
have seen treating of this subject are in 
French, | should like te know whether a 
translation would be essential. 
B. CLayTon. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


The story of the chequered career of Philip 
dAuvergne, titular Duke of Bouillon, who 
was at the same time a peer of France and a 
British admiral, is fairly well known. See 
Burke’s ‘Vicissitudes of Families,’ 1869; 
Ansted’s ‘Channel Islands’ (Allen, 1893). 

J. L. ANDERSON. 

If your correspondent INNgEs will write to 
me, 1 think 1 can give him the information 
he asks for C. P. Le Cornu, Col., F.S.A. 

La Hague Manor, Jersey. 


THe Last Mate DescenpDANT or DANIEL 
DeroE (9° S. vii. 86).—It appears that a 
surviving sister of the Peedi: is in receipt 
of a Government pension on account of her 
supposed descent, but the details have not | 
been proved. It is known that the prefix | 
“De” is an imposture, for one Foe or Fooe, | 
of Elton, Northamptonshire, was father of | 
the butcher James Foe, of Cripplegate, | 
whose eminent son named Daniel assumed | 
the noble prefix. He had two sons, of whom 
Daniel emigrated, and his descendants have 
been reported in America; the younger | 
son, known very notoriously as “ Norton,” 
had a son named Samuel (no doubt after the | 
progenitor Dr. Annesley), who died in 1782, | 
and two grandsons, of whom Joseph was | 
executed as a homicide in 1771, while James | 
survived and left two married daughters. 
Ido not know that any authentic pedi- 
gree has been carried further, so have | 
regarded a very respectable family named 
Baker as the true representatives of the 
author of ‘Robinson Crusoe’; one is a 
cleric, whose name may be traced in the 
‘Clergy List,’ and who is perhaps in posses- 
sion of fuller details. A. H. 

[See also 7% S. iii. 450; iv. 194.) 


‘Book-Wor.p’ (9 S. iv. 48, 95, 251).—I am 
much obliged to Mr. Gricor and M. W. for the 
information given, but must lean to belief 
in Mr. Gricor, he is so circumstantial. [I 
should be glad to know more of the ‘ Lords of 
labour,’ by Macfarlan, if only the date when 


the quotation appeared in the Pall Mall 
Gazette; and also for information as to the 
* Poet,’ as I have been unable to trace their 
whereabouts, which accounts for my lateness 
of appeal again to the ubiquitous ‘N. & Q.’ 
Richarp HEMMING. 
Ardwick. 


ArcueisHop WHATELY’s ‘ Logic’ (9S. vii. 
69).—-The following extract from a communi- 
cation which appeared in ‘N. & Q.’, 1 S. xii. 
508, may be of assistance to F. M. :— 

“The only perfect collection of the works of 
Archbishop Whately extant, is that in the library 
of the Royal Dublin Society. To this collection his 
Grace has mainly contributed by donations, and 
1as promised to maintain it by a donation of every 
future publication.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Frat” (9 §S. iv. 436, 507; v. 51, 158; 
vi. 378; vii. 33).—Gruella avene is oatmeal ; 
hence our modern “gruel.” A qurdus of 
“cingebrade” or “gingebrar” (see ‘N.E.D.’ on 
the last word) must be, I think, a gourd of 
preserved ginger, which may have weighed 
28)lb., seeing that gourds sometimes weigh 
301lb. I cannot explain the bad oatmeal 
being given “pro Deo,” or the word “ weidiz.” 
“Racemorum ” is the usual and right form ; 
racémus, a cluster of grapes, is a classical 
word. “Frails” of figs and of raisins occur 
frequently in Durham Account Rolls. 


J. T. F. 


Durham. 


“ Brazen-sort” S. ii. 86).—The Berlin 
folk use, for the same sort of people who are 
said to be called “brazen-soft” in the Mid- 
lands, the adjective brdgenkliiterrg (pron. 
brajen-kliiterich), Brdgen being your brain, 
and sliiterig=clotty. Soup or porridge is 
contemptuously so styled when there are 
clots in it. Now the sounds of zand ¥ are 
nearly related ; I beg leave to invite more 
competent scholars than I am to answer the 
question whether they are not interchange- 
able in some English dialects: the Scottish 
capercailzie is certainly pronounced either yi 
or 2. Dr. G. Kruecer. 

Berlin. 


GLADSTONE Statue (9 S. vii. 108).—The 
statue about which Mr. McGovern inquires 
was erected in one of the niches in St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, in 1870. It is 6ft. 11 in. in 
height, and cut from a block ef Grestela 
marble selected from the Carrara quarries 
by the sculptor himself. It was modelled in 
Rome and finished in London, and during its 
progress Mr. Gladstone gave Mr. Adams- 
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Acton upwards of twenty sittings. This well- 
known sculptor has recently executed another 
statue of Mr. Gladstone for Blackburn. In 
the Daily Chronicle of 18 April, 1899, appeared 
a “talk” with Mr. Adams-Acton concerning 
his Gladstone statues. The following ex- 
tract therefrom may possibly interest Mr. 
McGovern : 


“IT worked with the great advantage of having 


known Mr. Gladstone for about  five-and-thirty 
years. Going back that length of time, I was in 


Rome, the holder of a Royal Academy travelling | 
scholarship. Then I came to England, and was | 
engaged upon some busts in Liverpool. Mr. Glad- 
stone had been speaking there, and it was decided | 
that a statue of him should be erected in St. George’s | 
Hall. I was asked to undertake it and he gave | 
me quite a number of sittings—at least twenty, 1 | 
should think. I went back to Rome to finish my 
model, and, as it happened, Mr. Gladstone visited | 
Rome, and | had other sittings from him and other 
talks with him. You could not conceive a greater 
treat than to have him sit to you. He was charm 
ing, even when he was busiest ; and, indeed, it was 
an advantage to work on him, if I may so express 
it, while he also was at work. He was Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer, and at Carlton House Terrace, 
where he then lived, he put on the robes of that 
office, in order that I might have the better 
picture.” 
[have a full-page engraving of this statue, 
which, | think, came from the GrapAic. There 
was a smaller one in the ///ustrated London 
News of 21 May, 1870. I have also in my col- 
lection a steel engraving by E. Roffe, and a 
group in bronze by Mr. Adams-Acton entitled 
*The Widow’s Cruse.’ Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


This is in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. The 
figure is represented in the robes of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. It is in marble. The 
statue was unveiled on 16 September, 1870. 
Joseph Hubback was Mayor of Liverpool and 
was present. Huxley, Rolleston, and many 
eminent persons were also there. The cost | 
was defrayed by a somewhat small number of 
persons. Some of the subscribers are living 
in Liverpool now. Tuos. Wuire. | 

Hosprrat, Croypon (9 §, vi. 
341, 383, 402, 423, 479, 513).—It seems un- | 
desirable that the explanation on ‘The| 
Admonition to Parliament’ should be allowed 
to rest as if there were any real doubt with | 
regard to the authorship. It is true Cart- | 
wright wrote a subsequent piece called ‘A | 
Second Admonition to the Parliament,’ which | 
second piece was reprinted in 1617 with the 
original “Admonition to the Parliament | 
holden in the 13 yeare of the reigne of Queene | 
Elizabeth of Blessed Memorie. Begun anno 
1570 and ended 1571.” 


two pieces are set forth in succession ; the| his possession. 


'*Admonition’ itself followed by the ‘ Second 


Admonition’ published by Cartwright. This 
latter contains a passage in which the former 
is referred to, which shows conclusively that 
Cartwright did not write the ‘ Admonition’: 
“The persons that are thought to have made 
them ” (/.e., two treatises, in which form the 
‘Admonition’ originally appeared) “are laid jn 
no worse prison then Newgate...... the men 
that set upon them are no worse then the 
Bishops.” This corresponds with the account 
given by Brook, and also with that in the 
‘Athen Cant.’ :— 

* Cartwright [say the writers of the ‘ Athene’) 
returned to England about November, 1572. John 
Field and Thomas Wilcox were at that period 
contined in Newgate for writing the famous ‘ Ad. 
monition to the Parliament.’ Mr. Cartwright visited 
them in prison and......published a ‘Second Ad. 
monition to the Parliament.’ Dr. Whitgift replied, 
and Cartwright again answered Whitgift. This 
controversy occupied the attention and absorbed 
the sympathies of all the reformed churches.” 

See also No. 3 of the list of Cartwright’s 
works at the end of the article on Thomas 
Cartwright, where what I have stated above 
is further confirmed, and the authorship of the 
original ‘ Admonition’ again ascribed to Field 
and Wilcox. Ihave examined at the British 
Museum the reprint of 1617, from which | 
made the above extract and copied the head- 
ing prefixed to the ‘ Admonition.’ 

S. ARNOTT. 
Kaling. 


Reference should have been made to a long 
and original communication in ‘N. & Q, 
7 S. ix. 501. W. C. B. 


JESSE AND SELWYN (9 S. vii. 122).—As the 


| grandson of Edward Jesse and nephew of 


J. H. Jesse, I would wish to protest against 
the groundless assertions of Mr. Rorron that 
the latter improperly made use of documents 
which he had, presumably with the assistance 
of his father, abstracted from the Oftice of the 
Commissioners of Land Revenues, &c. Mk 
Rorron says, “Whether Jesse returned the 
MSs. after he had made use of them I do not 
know.” Also, “My father’s impression was 
that the publication was unauthorized, and 
was resented by the Carlisle family. Of this, 
however, I have no proof.” Mr. Rorron tells 
us that “some of the Selwyn papers still 


/ remain at the Office of Woods ; but as there is 


a question who is entitled to them, the public 


}are, very properly, not allowed to examine 


them.” I cordially endorse the “very pro- 
perly,” seeing that Mr. Rorron ingenuously 
admits that a few unimportant documents 


In this reprint the | were taken by his own father and are still in 
i Edward Jesse held the office 
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of Deputy-Surveyor of Royal Parks and 
Palaces — 1830, when he retired on a 
pension. J. H. Jesse was not a clerk in the 
Office before entering the Admiralty. 

ALFRED F, CURWEN. | 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The French Monarchy (1483-1789). By A. J. Grant, 
M.A. 2vols. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
[x common with some others of the “ Cambridge 
Historical Series, ” to which it belongs, ‘ The French 
Monarchy’ of Prof. Grant suffers from the draw- 
back that the canvas is too small for the subject 
It is, no doubt, convenient and useful to have a 
summary of the events that took place between | 
the death of Louis XI. and the advent of the Revo- | 
lution. The main purpose of the author is, more- | 
over, carried out. Those who study his pages will 
have a fair idea of the growth and development of 
the monarchy, and may see that the extent to 
which the Revolution was a complete break with 
the past has been over-estimated by others besides 
the participants in it. That the main purpose of 
the series—to be useful to those already grounded 
to some extent in European history—is fulfilled 
cannot be said. <A record of political and historical 
events is given, but the developments of thought 
and the underlying influences to which Court and 
society were subject are not traced. A tribute to 
the power of Rabelais over French thought is 
yiel pea. and the influence of Montaigne is asso- 
ciated with that of Michel Hospital. No trace 
is, however, found of the influence of the /ihertins, 
who during and subsequent to the wars of 
religion played a significant part in French 
history. The word, even, is not mentioned. The 
treatment of the mignons of the Court—becoming 
enough in a book intended for youth—is scarcely 
adequate to the requirements of present days. In 
the condition of Spain during the period of the 
Reformation we find no trace of the influence of 
that relentless persecution of the new learning 
which left Spain, alone among the kingdoms of the 
West, in a sleep so profound that the trumpet-blast 
failed to rouse it. It would be easy to multiply 
omissions of the kind, on which, however, we have 

no wish to dwell. To assert, as is said in vol. 
p. 47, that the Emperor. Maximilian died in 1715, is 
of course only an oversight, though it should have 
n detected in time to be included in the errata. 
Prof. Grant estimates a million and a quarter livres 
in the time of Henri IV., say 1593, as equalling 
30,0002. (see i. 165) in modern days. This is surely 
an extrava; gant computation. The livre in the 
time of Charle magne was the equivalent of a con- 
siderable sum, but its value must by the sixteenth 
century have very greatly diminished. It is in- 
correct to speak of Montgomery, to whom the 
death of Henri Il. was attributable, as a Scotch 
knight. His grandfather, Robert de Montgomery, 
was a Scotchman, but his fathe “r, Jacques de Mont- 
gomery, was Sire de Lorges, and the Comte de 
Montgomery, to whom the accident was due, is 
called in the chronicle “* Lorges.” We have not 
dwelt on words such as the “ Abbey of St. Gene- 
néve.” Dr. Grant has consulted many trustworthy 
sources, a list of which he gives in a bibliographical 


note in his second volume. The utility of his work 
would, however, be greatly augmented by an ex- 
ysansion of his scheme—a matter presumab ly not in 
1is hands—and by a more scrupulous revision of 
proofs. 


A_ Literary History of America. By Barrett 
Wendell. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Mr. WENDELL is Professor of English at Harvard, 


| and therefore his book is entitled to all respect as 


coming from one who is in a position of aut 10rity. 
It has the advantage of being written ably and in a 
style which is creditably clear and free from Ame- 
ricanisms. In the explanation of literary move- 
ments, their causes and developments, the writer 
is at his best, and this best is distinctly good. It 

was a happy idea to interpose in these pages some 
idea of contemporary literature in England, as the 
inspiration of writers on the further side of the 
Atlantic was notably derived from the mother 
country, long after considerations of political life, 
national character, and language had loosened 
the old ties. But the English matter is far too 
length 

In Franklin Prof. Wendell ingeniously dis- 
covers an eighteenth-century prototype of the 
American humourists whose peculiar type of fun 
has added so much to the gaiety of nations. But 
Cotton Mather, with many ‘Telig ious writers of his 
age—the Hartford wits and “their successors — 
cannot really claim much space or interest to-day 
as writers of literature. This is evident from the 
fact that many of their writings are out of print 
now in America. One cannot get, it a pears, 
Wigglesworth, for all his contemporary popularity ; 
or Joel Barlow, or Fréneau, or Timothy Dwight’s 
poems ; and in the face of such testimony it is idle 
to consider their writings at any length. Once in 
the century we have just left, interest grows, of 
course, and we deal with poets and prose writers 
whose names are household words in England. 

In this section Mr. Wendell is never dull; but 
we are unable often to agree with him. Equations 
and comparisons are introduced which can only 
be then vo as fantastic and a serious menace to 
the formation of right judgments. Such a lack of 
balance has been, we regret to say, a characteristic 
of some recent English criticism too, which is 
rather disquieting. g. We hear of ‘ Thucydides, 
ve. or Webster.” Poe is compared with Mar- 
lowe in an astonishing paragraph, yet justice is not 
done to his originality and his genius, for he has 
claims to both these qualities which put him above 
many of the writers here lauded. And surely a 
caution should have been added as to Griswold’s 
on him. As to Irving’s ‘Sketch-Book,’ in 
formal style it is said to be above notable things of 
Hazlitt, Scott, and Shelley. “Its prose, in fact, 
has hardly been surpassed, if indeed it has been 
equalled, in nineteenth-century England.” This 
judgment surprises us, and will, we think, surprise 
many others. To begin with, Irving’ sis a consciously 
imitative style, and its ease is an elaborateness 
which lacks fire everywhere. We say plainly that 
he cannot rank with the great masters. Lowell is 
considered at length, but nothing is said of his 
English popularity, which has recently been said 
to surpass that of any poet of the century! Not 
with us does his ‘ Commemoration Ode’ at Harvard 
form his chief title to be called poet. We would 
point to shorter, in no wise pond me things like 
Above and Below,’ with its high note of aspira- 
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tion; and ‘The Courtin’,’ a plain, sweet idyl of 
man and maid which is racy of the soil, free hom 
the elaboration which suggests a lesser Tennyson, a 
Wordsworth manjuée. The * Fable for Critics’ Mr. 
Wendell does well to quote in estimating certain of 
the bigger men ; it is ~ and wild at times, but 
too good to be neglected, for instance, on Bryant 
and Cooper. Whitman’s ‘od lity is much dwelt on, 
but it is pleasant to find a recognition of his great 
work in regarding nothing as common or unclean. 
His rhythm instead of rime and his strange 
thoughts have had distinguished followers, not 
here noted, and it is an easy thing to make 
fun of him in taking phrases. That his eccen- 
tricity is “decadent” we are not at all sure. 
The historians and the philosophers are more satis- 
factorily treated than the men of letters. Park- 
man, though he did not satisfy specialists on 
Acadia, was a thorough and scientitic worker, 
deserving high praise. Such notice as he gets here 
is judicious ; but why the writer suddenly turns off 
to discuss Gibbon, and say things that have been 
better said many times, we ° not know. These 
comparisons are overdone, and a little more space 
devoted to the subject proper would have by no 
means been wasted. On one point Prof. Wendell 
is certainly right—his refusal to deal with living 
writers, though it is pleasing to find incidentally 
high praise of Mark Twain's wonderful ‘ Huckle- 
berry Finn.’ 

One achievement of our cousins deserves pro- 
minent notice, without adoubt. The United States 
has produced, and is producing, fine oratory ; ela- 
borate, perhaps, but still worthy of envy over here. 
Mr. Wendell thinks that America has more artistic 
conscience than we have, and writes better short 
stories too. In these and in newspapers (which he 
considers with admirable spirit and judgment) the 
literary output of the future over there is to find 
its most effective form. We only hope that art 
will not lead to a loss of naturalness. These pages 
have some persistent affectations of language, which 
tend to ms A as them tedious. Mere cleverness, too, 
has led the writer to exaggerate some of his points. 
This is a venial fault ; but preciosity of language is 
so pestilent and so prevalent that it needs to be 
checked. We should add that there is a biblio- 
graphy of authorities at the end of the volume, 
whic ; is not very complete so far as England goes. 
The late Prof. Tyler’s work on the literature of 
America gets, as it deserves, high commendation. 


The Language of Handwriting. By Richard Dims- 

dale Stocker. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Tuat handwriting is to some extent an index of 
character is easy of acceptance. Whether a science 
of graphology has been mastered is another matter. 
We do not, at least, believe that any opportunity of 
forming an opinion on the subject is furnished when 
the handwriting of people already distinguished is 
alone taken. Given autographs such as William 
Shakespeare, Vic tert 1 R., Pietro Paolo Rubens, 
Charles Dickens, J. Ruskin, A. Dumas, and E llen 
Terry, it is not difficult to tell their characters. 
Mr. Stocker has supplied the characters of various 
yeople who have consulted him, and in every case 
his pronouncements seem to have been productive of 
rvratification. ‘This brings to our mind Goldsmith's 
ine, 

Who peppered the highest was surest to please. 
Miss Evelyn Millard declares herself delighted, 
Miss Alma Murray thinks that most of what is said 


is true, and Miss Olga Nethersole declares his 


| than the 


estimate comforting. A fairer test would be to give 
the handwriting with no signature. If then the 
reading corresponded with what is known cone ern- 
ing the indiv an al, we should be in a better position 
to judge of the worth of our author’s conclusions, 
To make such an experiment valuable there should 
be no chance of identification. We are not posing 
as sceptics, and are denying nothing, but we should 
like to have evidence other and better than we 
possess. 


Whitaker's Peerage for the 
& Sons.) 
Tue tifth issue of this peerage and directory of the 
titled classes is so thoroughly up to date as to 
chronicle the death of her late grac ious Majesty 
and to supply a full list of New Year's honours, 
The illness of the editor has not interfered with 
the value or dimensions of the work, which con- 
tains many new features and thirty pages more 
previous volume. The changes to be noted 
are, of course, the same as those in similar works 
with which we have already dealt. 


Year 101. (Whitaker 


Mr. Fryar, of Bath, offers gratis to purchasers 
of his * Isiac Tablet’ a reproduction of the « -omplete 
set of Tarot keys illustrating the Sanctum Regnum. 
The plates are before us, but to pronounce an 
opinion upon them requires a species of knowledge 
we do not claim to possess. To the initiated these 


| things may overflow with light, but our darkness is 


impenetrable. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corte- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries 1n the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut_in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
neading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which “they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

Percy Emery (“ Life of Spartacus ”). — You will 
find all yon want to know in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 
a book to be found in all hbraries of reference. 
You will there see what classical authorities can 
be consulted. 

C. CLARKE.—A good deal is added to the Editor's 
work by not giving references, as the rules request. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial C ommunic ations should be addressed te 
“The Editor of Notes and Queries Advertise 
ments and Business Letters to “ The Publisher”- 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to retum 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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# 8. VIL. Marcu 2, 1901.) NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 
LIBRARY COPIES WICIKCULATION, 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


Argosy... ove ese coe eos 7 6] Longman’s ove eee wo © 
om on eee 13 Macmillan’s... ose eos ons os ove ao © 
Century . cos ove ove 10 61! National Review woe — 
Conte mporary Review. ove ove 16 Nineteenth Century .. eco 16 0 
Boglish Illustrated eee 5 O| Revue des Deux Mondes oe ove one O 
fortnightly Review ... coe ove 16 0 | Scribner's eee oe eve ow 7 6 
Harper's ... ese ese ow 9% O| Temple Bar... one on exe w 

ateeanaiaat REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 


The terms will be ls, 6d@. per annum less to Subscribers living oulleheatiy near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
IWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 
W. H Ss MIT H & O N, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, ee =a 

d. 

CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 20,and 22... eve one ove ove each 8 6 2 6 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol. 6 ees w 8 
WOEDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 15 0 36 
— 2vols. for 1892 one 15 3 6 

CASSELL'S MAGAZINE. Vol. for December, 1898, to May, 1899. “Lilustrated .. - 26 
——— _ Vol. for June to November, 1899. Illustrated on - 26 
CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL of ond ARTS. Vol. ter | 1892... 6. 
— Vol. for 1895 . 9 0 3.6 

— Vol. for 1896 ... 9 0 3 6 
——— Vol. for 1597 ... eve ose 9 0 3 6 
— Vol. for 1898 ... eve ee eos 9 0 3 6 
_ Vol. for 1899 .. 90... 3 6 
QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1897, ‘to April, 1598 - 26 
—_——— November, 1598, to April, 1899 26 
May to October, 1899 eee ove ove ove ove 26 
GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1892, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, and 1898 cos eos BS 
WNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1859, 1892, 1894, 1895, 1896, and 1898... 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, Xc., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. vit. Manci2, 1901, 


Crown 8vo, pp. 620, cloth, Persian morocco back, top edge gilt, 5s. 


CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN QUOTATIONS, 


Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, Mottoes, Phrases and Expressions 
in French, German, Greek, Italian, Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese, 


WITH TRANSLATIONS, REFERENCES, EXPLANATORY NOTES and INDEXES, 


By WM. FRANCIS HENRY KING, M.A., Ch. Ch., Oxford. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, 12, Warwick Lane, EC. 


WHITAKER’S PEERAGE. 


A COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE AND 
COMPANIONAGE. 


Whitaker's Peerage contains everything usually sought for in a work of the kind, with many particulars 
not to be found elsewhere. 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


Or full royal blue roan, gilt edges, 4s, 6d. net. 


WHITAKERS ALMANACK FOR 1901. 


This has been again enlarged by sixteen pages, and in addition to the ordinary information, 
contains the Members of the New Parliament, the newly constituted London Borough Councils, and the 
new London School Board, also a variety of other interesting Articles on subjects of General Interest. 


or, with Appendix, half bound, Qs, 6d. 


Crown 8vo, paper covers, ls, : 


London : J. WHITAKER & SONS, 12, Warwick Lane, F.C. 


Irinted by EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Kream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC. ; Published by 
OHN C. FRANCIS at Bream s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.U.—Saturday, March 2, , 190) 
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